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( 85 ) 

Art. TI. — A condensed Account of an Exploration in the Interior 
of Australia. By Capt. Charles Sturt, in 1844 and 1845. 
Extracted from his Journal and from Papers transmitted to 
the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and by him communicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 

[Read 8th and 22nd February, 1847.] 

In 1843 Capt. Sturt submitted to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies a proposition for an extensive exploration of the Aus- 
tralian continent, from S. to N. and from E. to W., offering to 
organize and conduct the expedition. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment acceded to the proposal, but under considerable modifica- 
tions ; and Governor Grey was authorized to propose to Capt. 
Sturt an expedition on a limited scale, towards defraying the ex- 
penses of which a sum of 2500/. was granted. Capt. Sturt 
assented ; and being furnished with instructions by Governor 
Grey, forthwith proceeded to organize his party and make the 
necessary preparations for an undertaking requiring at once the 
most patient perseverance, the greatest fortitude, and the highest 
moral courage. 

The party consisted of Capt. Sturt ; Mr. Jas. Poole, assistant 
surveyor ; Mr. John Browne, surgeon ; Mr. John Stuart, draughts- 
man ; and fourteen others. 

On the 10th of August, 1844, the inhabitants of Adelaide gave 
a public breakfast to the members of the expedition,, immediately 
after which the main body proceeded towards Gawler Town ; 
Capt. Sturt, however, not quitting till noon of the 14th. 

On the 21st, arrangements were made for the future duties of 
the several persons composing the expedition ; the men were as- 
sembled, and it was stated what each would be more particularly 
expected to do, at the same time it was explained that every one 
would be required to render mutual assistance to his companions ; 
that disputes and quarrelling would be discountenanced, and all 
intercourse with the natives, but more particularly the native 
women, was positively forbidden. On leaving Moorundi, Capt. 
Sturt adds, " \ felt it a duty I owed both to myself and to my 
men, before they finally left the habitations of civilised man, to 
address a prayer to Almighty God for His protection and 
guidance. The men stood uncovered around me; and, having 
concluded it, I directed them to proceed on their journey; and 
in less than half an hour they had crossed the flat, and were to 
be seen pushing on slowly but regularly to the N." 

Mr. Eyre, having obtained the Governor's permission, joined 
the expedition to accompany it up the Darling ; and through his 
exertions two influential natives were added to the party. Mr. 
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86 Capt. Sturt's Exploration of the Interior of Australia. 

Eyre's services to the expedition proved extremely valuable,, from 
the influence he possessed over the natives. 

Aug. 24th. — Capt. Sturt and Mr. Eyre quit Moorundi and 
proceed up the river. 

26th. — The night exceedingly cold, and ice found in the pans 
in the morning. At 7 a.m. the thermometer stood at 32°,, having 
been during the night at 28°. On gaining the upper levels the 
surface of the country was found undulating and sandy, with 
clumps of stunted cypresses and fusani scattered over it. Lat. 
34° 4' 30". 

28th. — " Rose higher ground at about a mile from where we 
had encamped. At this particular place the high fossil formation,, 
through which the river has cleaved its way,, terminates in nume- 
rous spurs, with abrupt stony gullies, instead of the bold and lofty 
cliffs which generally characterize the scenery of the Murray lower 
down. In passing along we just cleared the heads of these 
gullies, having a thick brush of Eucalyptus dumosa closing upon 
us to the left, the soil a soft yielding sand mixed with rounded 
fragments of limestone." The lake Bonney was reached on the 
22th, and the following two or three days were occupied in sur- 
veying and chaining its boundaries. The weather continued cold, 
the barometer standing at 30*66 inches. Capt. Sturt observes 
on the extremely small number of natives hitherto met with, and 
attributes the decrease of the population to collisions with the 
overland parties. Lake Bonney lies E. by S. of a bend of the 
river in lat. 34° 10' S., being 2\ miles broad from E. to W. and 3§ 
miles in length from N. to S., communicating with the Murray 
by a small tortuous creek named, by Capt. Sturt, Hawker Creek, 
by which it is annually filled ; its shore is sandy, and it is confined 
by a bank of sand from 25 to 30 feet in height on all sides except 
the S. The country beyond the lake is a barren desert, consisting 
principally of cypress ridges and open salsolaceous plains. 

Lunar observations obtained Sept. 3rd gave the long. 140° 26', 
lat. being 34° 12' S. 

Quitting Lake Bonney, the route was through a barren low 
scrub for about 8 miles, till the Murray was again met with in lat. 
34° 14', where they found an abundance of feed, the soil being of 
a richer description than generally occurs on the banks of that 
river. The expedition had to this point proceeded without the 
slightest disaster, the men contented and cheerful, the animals in 
excellent condition, and the sheep had travelled admirably. The 
arrangements of the camp were, that, on halting, the drays were 
drawn up so as to form three sides of a square, the tents con- 
stituting the fourth side; thus the camp became a place of 
defence, the men safe from surprise, the sheep folded within 
the square, and the dogs chained to the drays. At sunset a 
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guard consisting of three men was mounted, and remained on 
duty till sunrise. 

Sept. 7th. — After crossing an extensive plain of polygonum, the 
party struck the Cawelli, the largest lagoon on the river. Many 
natives visited the camp — men, women, and children ; and in the 
evening there was a corrobory. The place is about half a mile 
from the ground where the volunteers were discomfited, and about 
a mile from Fort OHalloran, a neighbourhood celebrated for 
various tragical events. 

10th. — Reached the Rufus, lat. 34° 4', at the point from which 
Capt. Sturt proposed sending in advance to ascertain the state of 
the Ana branch of the Darling, discovered by Mr. Eyre on a 
recent expedition to the N. ; being anxious, if possible, to run up 
this ancient channel, by which the journey to Williorara would be 
considerably shortened. Mr. Browne and Flood were accord- 
ingly dispatched to ascertain how far it would be possible to keep 
the banks of the Ana branch ; and during their absence Mr. 
Poole was employed in surveying the lake and the Rufus, the 
latter connecting Lake Victoria with the Murray. It was at this 
spot that the natives attacked a party of Mr. Langhorne's, under 
the charge of Miller, and also Mr. Robinson's party, which latter 
would have been overpowered but for the timely arrival of a de- 
tachment of police sent from Adelaide. 

12th. — Mr. Eyre quitted the expedition to return to Moorundi. 
The influence and authority acquired by that gentleman over the 
natives is described by Capt. Sturt as quite surprising, " an in- 
fluence as creditable to himself as it has been beneficial to them : 
one and all hold him in the highest respect, and regard him truly 
as their benefactor." The banks of the Rufus, from its junction 
with the Murray to the lake, afforded most luxuriant feed for the 
cattle. Lake Victoria, like Lake Bonney, is a shallow basin, en- 
closed for the most part by barren sandhills, and surrounded by a 
desert country ; it is, however, much larger than Lake Bonney, 
being about 25 miles in circumference. 

13th. — The weather exceedingly cold, and the nights clear, and 
frosty. The winter must be severely felt by the natives, who are 
without any means of defence against the cold, and many of them 
are prematurely cut off by pulmonary diseases. About twenty 
natives visited the camp, and they persisted in asserting that there 
is no water in the Ana branch, but that at Williorara (Laidley's 
Ponds) there is a lake larger than Lake Victoria, with abun- 
dance of grass around it. The thermometer, tested by boiling 
water, gave the height of the country on or below the level of 
the sea. 

14th. — Mr. Browne returned to-day. He stated that he had 
come upon a salt lake about 800 yards in circumference, a third 
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of which was covered with water, and half the remainder encrusted 
with crystallized salt ; there were also, about 2 miles beyond, two 
other similar lakes, but dry and without any deposit of salt in 
them. At about 5 miles from these lakes he struck the Ana 
branch of the Darling, marked where he came upon it by a line 
of gum-trees ; its course N. W. by W., width about 80 yards, with 
a northerly current setting upwards from the Murray, caused by 
the back-floods of that river. At about 2 miles from its junction 
with the Murray it passed through a polygonum flat, in which it 
lost its character. The natives call the Darling "Yankee/' the 
Murray " Runka," and the Ana branch " Pare." 

22nd. — Reached the junction of the Ana branch with the 
Murray,, and found an immense body of water rushing into it 
from the river. The country on its banks is miserably barren ; 
in itself, however, it is broad, but its course tortuous and irre- 
gular. The whole aspect of the country is barren in the ex- 
treme; the magnificent gums of the Murray are no longer seen, 
and nothing but a stunted box (Eucalyptus) supplies their place. 
The weather exceedingly cold, the equinox having set in with 
the wind from the S.W. It is evident that the winters are 
dreadfully severe in this depressed region. Having, however, 
turned northward, the climate will soon be of a more genial cha- 
racter. 

24th. — Crossed the Ana branch close to the head of the water. 
Here a large black snake 8 feet long sprang at Capt. Sturt, but 
was fortunately avoided ; the men soon put the reptile hors de 
combat ; but to the last he showed fight. Gained the Darling at 
sunset, after a journey of about 22 miles : it was all but dry, with 
no perceptible current, whilst its waters were opaque and muddy. 
Many of the flats equalled the richest scenery in England ; but 
during the heat of summer the scene changes, and the very 
ground on which the grass at this season waves in luxuriant abun- 
dance, becomes herbless and bare. Being informed by Nadbuck, 
one of his guides, that a large encampment of natives was in the 
neighbourhood, Capt. Sturt adopted the precaution of doubling 
the guard, so that a sufficient number might always be prepared 
to resist any attack until the whole party were under arms. 

27th. — The Darling hereabouts, lat. 33° 43', is but a shallow 
stream. Its channel is still, like that of a canal ; an abundance 
of grass is found upon its immediate banks, but the soil is almost 
pure sand. Notwithstanding the increased distance from the sea, 
the boiling-point of water does not indicate a level exceeding 100 
feet above that of the ocean. 

28th. — About noon a numerous tribe of natives, without women 
and children, was met with, assembled evidently for the purpose 
of hunting. For the first time rocks of ferruginous sandstone 
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were met with in the bed of the river, protruding from the sandy 
ridges bounding the alluvial flats. 

29th. — The journey was resumed at 7 a.m., the course N.N.E., 
and a distance of 15 miles obtained. The flats of the Darling 
are superior to those of the Murray, having this peculiarity, that 
they are entirely free from reeds, and at this season of the year are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation for several miles. As the ex- 
pedition advanced, the river became clear instead of muddy, and 
there was observed a greater rapidity of current, and quantities of 
bark and grass floating down, covering the surface of the water. 
The Darling was now rising rapidly, rolling its turbid waters 
along at the rate of 2\ knots an hour. In one night it had 
changed from an obscure and lifeless stream to a broad and rapid 
river, having risen 3 feet above its previous level. Whence this 
flood came it is impossible to say. There has been much rain in 
these depressed regions, and it may therefore be concluded a 
good deal must have fallen on the hills ; and it may be that from 
these the sudden rise has occurred. This rise may be periodical, 
and not accidental ; but it continues, and the river is bringing 
down large trees and drift, The marks of flood on the trees near 
the river indicates a rise of 1 8 feet, which would cover the flats ; 
but they have not the appearance of flooded lands. The line of 
the Darling does not appear capable of maintaining a numerous 
population. 

30tk. — The river last night rose more than 4 feet ; and it is 
now a splendid stream, and looks well in the midst of the dense 
and drooping timber on its banks. The country, at a short dis- 
tance from the river, is more open, and from some of the sand- 
ridges an extensive view may be obtained ; no hills are, however, 
visible, although if the floods now pouring into the Darling come 
from the ranges behind Williorara, they must be both extensive 
and lofty. Course N.N.E.; distance gained during the day 9 
miles. 

Oct. 2nd. — The river continues to rise, and has made consider- 
able encroachments on the lower levels ; it must be discharging 
an immense body of water into the Murray. The river flats are 
becoming smaller, although still affording an abundance of feed 
for the cattle. A meridian altitude gave the lat. 33° 14/. 

3rd. — The road this day was over rotten and flooded lands, on 
which the water had subsided, and whose surface the sun has 
caused to open and yawn in deep fissures. This ground was 
much worse for the bullocks than the heaviest sandhills, it being 
impossible for the drivers to avoid the holes ; and the wheels, 
falling into them up to the very axle, shook the polers to pieces. 
These flats are an alluvial deposit, a strong, stiff, tenacious clay ; 
a kind of bastard-box (Eucalyptus) grows upon their outskirts, 
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and the polygonum is scattered over their surface, which is spar- 
ingly covered with grass. " But few natives have appeared, and 
they are wholly inoffensive : one of these, however, managed to 
purloin and conceal our butcher's-steel whilst killing a sheep. 
The theft being discovered, a strict inquiry was commenced, and 
Nadbuck and Toonda, the natives who accompanied us, were told 
that, until the lost property was recovered, they would not be 
allowed any food. On hearing this, Toonda, after speaking to 
one of the blacks, went to the tree under which the sheep had 
been killed, and, scooping away with his foot a little dirt, disco- 
vered the steel. The thief appeared ashamed, and sneaked off, 
and the whole party soon left ; neither did they follow the camp, 
owing, in all probability, to the detection of their peculation, and 
the firmness and resolution shown in recovering the stolen pro- 
perty." At noon a creek was struck, up which the floods were 
just commencing their progress: this creeks it was asserted by 
the natives, is the channel of communication between the Darling 
(Yankee) and Yertello Lake ; the latter they stated to be at a 
considerable distance to the westward. The river continues to 
rise; the current is now tremendous, with a depth of 16 feet. 

5th. — A meridian altitude gave the position in point of lat. 
32° 56'. 

7th. — The rise of the river continues at the rate of about 6 
inches in the twenty- four hours. Most of the large lagoons 
passed were filled by the floods, as was the angle of the river at 
which Mr. Eyre turned back on his recent journey up the Dar- 
ling. The natives are quiet and well disposed, and the influence 
of Mr. Eyre evidently extends to this part, and he merits un- 
measured praise for his exertions amongst them. " To those 
exertions," says Capt. Sturt, " more than to our own prudence, 
must we ascribe the peaceful manner in which we have passed 
through the tribes. Up to this moment we have not seen a 
weapon or lost an article, the steel having been recovered. Many 
beautiful farms might be established on the banks of the Darling, 
for both its soil and climate are favourable to the growth of the 
hardier tropical productions as well as to the cereal crops ; no 
blighting winds appear to prevail, and the rains continue much 
longer than in the neighbourhood of Adelaide." 

9th. — i( At noon this day our latitude placed us in 32 J 33', 
and we made somewhat more than 5 miles of northing, so 
that we are now in 32° 28' lat., about 2 miles below Laidley's 
Ponds. About 2 p.m. Mr. Poole observed a low range of hills 
bearing N.W. by N. with two small cones. The reports of the 
natives of the Cis-Darling country is not very encouraging. They 
say that there is neither water nor grass beyond the hills, and 
that we shall all die if we persist in passing them. This is a 
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second edition merely of a former story, and I am neither disap- 
pointed nor discouraged by it." It had been stated by the guides 
that abundance of grass would be obtained at Laidley's Ponds ; 
on arriving there it was found that the country was barren on both 
sides. The grassy flats of the Darling were succeeded by a bare, 
cold, white clay, which formed the banks of the creek, and ex- 
tended to the base of the sandy ridges by which they had been 
approached. Instead of being a mountain stream it was nothing 
more than a channel of communication between the Darling and 
the lakes of Cawndilla and Minandichi : the current was rushing 
into it from the river with great violence, and it appeared to be 
filling rapidly. The native guides here became no longer ser- 
viceable, and Capt. Sturt was from henceforth to rely on his own 
unaided judgment : their reply to inquiries was, " The bullocks 
will hold their tongues out, the drays will be upset ; you will all 
die, for there is neither water nor grass on the hills, or a stick to 
burn." Capt. Sturt adds, " We have now arrived at the borders 
of the desert which has foiled the most enterprising and the most 
undaunted of Australian explorers, and have now to try if we can 
penetrate its recesses. I can only say, that if I succeed in this 
great undertaking it will be from the guidance of that Good 
Being on whose aid and protection I have firmly relied.'* 

llth. — Mr. Poole left this morning for the hills, accompanied 
by Mr. Stuart, taking a week's provisions. The following were a 
part of his instructions : — '*' In proceeding on your journey your 
main object will be to ascertain where there is sufficient water 
and feed for the animals for a week or ten days ; and in the event 
of your succeeding in this, you will be good enough to return to 
the camp with the least possible delay, that no time may be lost 
in moving the party to it. Should you be of opinion that there is 
sufficient feed and water at the head of Cawndilla Lake, it will 
be better for you to return, as the advance of the party even so 
far will facilitate the examination of the hills, and will withdraw 
the party from the neighbourhood of the river. Should there not 
be a sufficiency of water and feed at the place mentioned by the 
natives, at the head of the Cawndilla Lake, you will proceed to 
the hills, and endeavour to ascertain if there is any valley or any 
grass at the base of the ranges, where the mountain torrents over- 
flowing the plains cause the vegetation to be more abundant. It 
is not probable that you will be able to ascend the ranges with 
the horses, but it will be discretionary with you to adopt any plan 
you may consider most likely to ensure success on this occasion, 
and you will be at liberty to prolong your journey if you should 
anticipate any favourable result, and have provisions to do so pru- 
dently ; and it will remain with you to act according to your own 
judgment during your absence, only bearing in mind that the 
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object of your journey is to find the means of enabling the party 
to advance, and that to effect this object every other consideration 
must be abandoned." 

Amongst the natives of this part diseases of the eye were very 
prevalent, several having lost the sight of one ; and Capt. Sturt 
considered them a short-lived people,, from their want of protec- 
tion against the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

12th. — Mr. Browne started early with Nadbuck for Cawndilla, 
to examine the place where the natives state there is abundance 
of grass and water. On his return at night he reported that both 
were there, but a mile and a half apart ; the former in a belt 
round the edge of the lake, the latter in the creek Williorara. 
Immediately opposite to where the party are stationed, on the 
other side of the Darlimr, about a mile from it, was Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's last camp. The dray-tracks and fire-places were still 
visible ; from this point the ranges could not be seen, but only 
the low sandhills of the Cawndilla. 

Ibth. — Mr. Poole returned about noon, after an absence of 
four days and a half : his report was by no means favourable. 

17th. — The drays started for Cawndilla at 10 a.m. The 
country to the S. consists of open plains of red clay and sand, 
with but little vegetation ; to the N. from the sand-ridges the eye 
scans a depressed region darkly covered with dwarf box and poly- 
gonum. The whole of the latter is flooded land, and constitutes 
the bed of Minandichi Lake, whieh, like Cawndilla, receives the 
backwaters of the Darling through the channel of Williorara. A 
portion of this flooded land was crossed by Mr. Poole on his late 
excursion to the hills, from the summit of which he perceived 
that it extended far away to the N., occupying nearly the whole 
space between the Darling and Scrope range. Cawndilla can 
never be more than 2 or 2^ feet deep, and when full must have a 
larger surface than Lake Victoria ; it presents an immense level 
to the eye, bounded partly by sandhills not exceeding 25 feet in 
height, and partly by a dark line of trees. 

20th. — This morning Nadbuck made his appearance with two 
other natives from Lake Victoria bringing dispatches. The 
weather has become oppressively hot. 

21st. — Capt. Sturt, accompanied by Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Morgan, and Topar, with the light cart, left the camp at 8 a.m., 
on an excursion to the distant ranges seen by Mr. Poole. At a 
quarter of a mile they crossed the sand-ridge which separates 
Cawndilla from Minandichi, and descending into the flats of the 
latter, entered on plains of great extent, partly covered with trees 
and brush: course 157° to the W. of S. Soil a red sandy clay, 
resembling that of the plains of Adelaide, both in its nature and 
its productions. The trees were generally low, comprising new 
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species of Casuarina and Capparis, a few Hakeas, and several 
very pretty and fragrant flowering shrubs. At about 12 miles, 
the course was changed from 157° to 135° W. of S., which was 
continued the remainder of the day. From the time of altering 
the course the ascent became gradual ; and at 23 miles, the party 
having reached the ridge of a sandhill, immediately descended 
into and crossed the bed of a large dry creek coming from the 
ranges, and apparently passing into the almost interminable level 
to the W. Here were seen four beautiful hawks resembling sea- 
gulls. Topar showed the way to a native well at the foot of a 
gum-tree, about 4 miles higher up the creek, where the party 
rested. Into this well, covered with branches, the gravel had 
fallen, so that it became necessary to clear it out, and, after all, 
the supply of water proved insufficient. 

22nd. — Having been assured by Topar that another and a 
better well would be met with about 4 miles higher up the creek, 
started at 5 a.m., taking the right bank, having an open barren 
country to the S. To the N. all appeared sterile, nor was there 
a sign of vegetation but in the bed of the creek, the course of 
which was marked by a line of gum-trees, as is the case with 
every watercourse in the interior. Arrived at the well, a plentiful 
supply of water was obtained, but it was bitter, from the gum- 
leaves, and when boiled became as black as ink. 

23rd. — Capt. Sturt, having reason to be dissatisfied with Topar, 
and no longer reposing any confidence in him, determined on fol- 
lowing his own route, regardless of his guide's remonstrances. 
Reaching the base of the ranges at 10 a.m., they ascended the 
summit, which was more level than had been anticipated, with 
some appearance of fertility ; descending the range on the oppo- 
site side, and crossing the head of a creek in which there was a 
small pond of water, they began to mount the opposite range by 
a stony watercourse. From the summit of a hill commanding 
an extensive view nothing cheering could be seen either to the 
N. or N. VV. ; everything below was dark and dreary, nor could 
any indication be perceived of creek or watercourse. Water 
boiled at 210°. Returned to the creek at 6 p.m. 

24th. — Proceeding up the creek, appearances improved ; several 
large water-holes were passed, and there was found feed for the 
cattle sufficient for some time. The course of the creek was 
straight, and at 7 miles it entered the ranges, having hills on 
either side of it. Having passed the ranges, and gained their 
northern base, an extensive plain was discovered, Coonbaralba 
bearing N. 45° E. Leaving some detached hills on the left, the 
course became N. by E., and at 3 miles ascended a small isolated 
hill (which the men named Piesse's Nob) of very remarkable 
appearance, with large blocks of rock in a confused heap on its 
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summit, which were found to consist of magnetic ironstone. The 
needle being placed on one of these rocks to steady it, deviated 
48° from the N. ; and it was only by raising the compass consider- 
ably that it could be made to act. 

25th. — Having ascertained that a sufficiency of water and grass 
could be obtained for the supply of the camp, the party returned 
thitherwards, travelling during the day about 30 miles, under a 
temperature of above 100° Fahr. 

26th. — A sudden squall of wind from the N. W. came on about 
daylight, carrying everything away before it : the weather became 
bitterly cold, and the return to the camp was severe and chilling ; 
the wind fairly blew through the clothes, and swept over the plains 
with a force and severity not to be described, so that the party 
were almost perished. The thermometer on the preceding Fri- 
day had been at 110° in the shade. 

29th. — The horse-team having been yesterday sent in advance 
under Mr. Browne's superintendence, to prepare wells for the 
cattle, the party set forward early ; about noon a pit was dug, 
from which during the day 1300 gallons of water were drawn, the 
ordinary daily consumption being not less than from 1 100 to 1200 
— an enormous quantity to supply in such a region. The hole was 
dug at the foot of a rock, and was only a spade deep, the water 
filtering through the gravel of which the rock is composed. The 
cattle did not suffer so much as the horses, but the dogs felt the 
heat most severely, and one sheep died from a coup-de-soleil. 

30th. — Capt. Sturt, considering that it would be preferable to 
push on as rapidly as possible for the point at which he proposed 
stationing the camp, rather than to reach it by short stages, directed 
an early start this morning, and fortunately fell in with a pond of 
water, where, stopping to breakfast, the animals were rested, and 
about 5 P.M. reached the long water-hole. Here three natives 
were found, who stated that there was a well-inhabited country to 
theN. 

Nov. 2nd. — Mr. Poole and Mr. Stuart went to the hills on the 
right of the creek, while Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne rode up it 
to take bearings; Mr. Browne, having been attacked with low 
fever, was compelled to return : following the creek into the plain, 
another beautiful pond of water was discovered, a circumstance 
which afforded much satisfaction, as ensuring the safety of the 
cattle. The weather oppressively hot and disagreeable, although the 
thermometer does not indicate a very high temperature ; the baro- 
meter lower than at any previous period, indicating, in any other 
climate than this, an approaching storm. The sky cloudless, and 
the wind from the N.E., and even cool, but the excessive light- 
ness of the atmosphere acts upon the system as if it were oppres- 
sively hot. 
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4th. — Left the long water-hole and its dusty precincts this 
morning", and established the camp in a free open space in the 
midst of the hills. 

5th. — An excursion to the N.W. having been determined on, 
Flood, Morgan, Lewis, and Sullivan were sent on with the horse- 
team at 9 \ a.m. They were directed to deposit a tin box con- 
taining 80 gallons of water at 25 or 30 miles' distance, taking also 
with them 46 gallons in casks. Their course was to be 140 to 
the W. of S. until they were overtaken by Capt. Sturt and Mr. 
Browne, who followed in the light spring cart. From the camp 
the plain was traversed for about 5 miles, when a slight ridge was 
crossed ; at 2^ miles further a small stony range was passed, the 
principal range being about 2 miles in advance. Gaining the 
summit of a hill on foot, a full view was obtained of the imprac- 
ticable nature of the country towards which they were moving ; 
and as there was a watercourse at the foot of the hill, trending 
rather to the S. of W., which appeared to join a creek coming 
from an opening in the ranges, the party proceeded to trace it 
down, in preference to continuing the previous line of route. An 
elevated table-land appeared to have been gained, through which 
the hills protruded ; it almost seemed as if all the ranges had at 
one time been of equal height, and that the valleys had been filled 
up to a certain level, now forming a plain proportionably higher 
than the plains crossed in approaching the ranges. 

6th. — Sullivan and Lewis returned to the camp this morning, 
Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne proceeding to the summit of a hill 
of considerable height (Lewis Hill), about 3^ miles from the 
halting-place of the preceding night. From this point a very ex- 
tensive view was obtained, and the character of the country more 
accurately ascertained. It became obvious that it was an elevated 
table-land, traversed by numerous rocky ridges, seldom or ever 
exceeding 600 feet in height from the level of the plains at their 
base. Not one single cheering feature displayed itself. Barren 
as the country was, there was much grass upon this hill, with kan- 
garoo-grass in the watercourses. Rejoining Flood with the cart, 
the course was N.N.W., when a thick scrub of the Eucalyptus 
dumosa, on the summit of a range backing the one last crossed, 
presented itself; breaking through this, an effectual barrier of 
steep dark gullies and ravines stopped all further progress in that 
direction. The hill-formation had undergone a complete change ; 
basaltic rocks, passing into slate, presented themselves on all sides. 
A small bright pool under a rock, which was deepened and en- 
larged, afforded the clearest and purest water met with for some 
time. 

7th. — Quitting the rocky water-hole about 8 A.M., and pursuing 
the course of the creek, several water holes were found; but the 
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bed of the creek had become so rocky as greatly to obstruct the 
advance. The valley or glen expanded for a short distance, but 
again contracted, and the steep rugged sides of the hills closed 
nearer and nearer. At one spot, where there was a native well, 
the remains of a large encampment of natives was discovered. 
About 2 miles from this last sleeping-place, the rock -formation 
turned to a coarse granite, traversed by veins of quartz ; large slabs 
of it stretched across the creek, and immense fragments impeded 
their progress. At lengthy from the numerous boulders, it became 
impossible to lead even a horse any further. Flood ascended one 
of the hills to discover, if possible, any leading ridge by which the 
route might be pursued, but the line of hills ran across the course ; 
he however thought, from what he could see, that there was a 
finer country beyond the hills, and he stated that there was a lofty 
hill about 3 miles to the eastward, from which the country might 
be more accurately surveyed. Leaving the horses, Capt. Sturt 
and Mr. Browne started on foot for this hill, the summit of which 
was gained in 11 hour; nothing satisfactory was discovered, al- 
though the view to the N.W. was very extensive. Nothing could 
exceed the barrenness of the ranges, which extended nearly N. 
and S., forming a dark line, and bounding the level country below 
them as with a steep wall. The nearer plains were open, and ap- 
peared to have some little nutritious herbage upon them ; but 
the exact character of the vegetation could not be ascertained. 
Beyond the plains, an unbroken line of scrub extended to the 
horizon, as dark and gloomy a prospect as man ever looked on ; 
the forests in nowise resembling those of England, diversified by 
a variety of hues, but presenting a single shade of brown, while a 
stillness the most profound reigns through these dreary deserts. 
A large hill bore 7° to the E. of N., and observations gave the 
position 31° 32'; boiling point 210° 25'. 

Sth. — Mr. Browne and Flood started at 7 A.M. for the purpose 
of endeavouring to discover some practicable descent into the plain ; 
they fortunately hit upon apparently the only available spur, and 
on reaching the plains turned northerly, along the base of the 
ranges, until they struck the creek, in which there was an abun- 
dant supply of water and grass. The aspect of the plains was 
better than had been anticipated, and some low hills were observed 
to the N.N.W. 

9th. — Early this morning the party proceeded by the descent 
discovered yesterday by Mr. Browne, and with care the cart was 
safely got down to the plains. On looking back at the dark mass 
of ranges, they were seen to extend as far as the eye could reach 
in a N.N.W and S.S.E. direction, forming semicircles like bays, 
and having all the appearance of a coast-line. The course was 
now half a point to the E. of N. Some prickly acacias in full 
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blossom, a tree resembling a Banksia, and a new Polygonum were 
found on the western slope of the ranges. 

\0th. — Started at early dawn, observations showing the posi- 
tion to be 31° 23'. Finding that the creek (named by Capt. Sturt, 
Campbell Creek) turned too much to the westward, crossed it, 
and struck across for the hills to the N.N.W., nearly parallel to 
the ranges. For a few miles the travelling was good and firm, over 
sandy plains mixed with clay ; at length the ground became co- 
vered with pebbles of quartz, ironstone, whinstone, and granite ; 
it appeared as if McAdam had thrown there every cart-load of 
stones he had ever filled, so much did the surface of the ground 
resemble a newly metalled road. A line of undulating hills to 
the left, composed of ironstone, shut out all view of the N.W. 
horizon. At 4 p.m. some gum-trees were observed, indicating 
the course of a creek (Morphett Creek); on nearing them, some 
cockatoos were seen, and also the tracks of an emu. Arriving at 
the creek, there were appearances of water at no great depth; and 
on scraping off some of the surface-gravel the ground was found 
so moist that digging was commenced in right earnest, and shortly 
a good hole of water was obtained, from which the exhausted ani- 
mals were freely supplied. The gravelly and sandy bed of this 
creek proves that it comes from ranges of the same formation as 
those lately crossed. It issues from a large semicircular opening 
in the hills resembling a bay, the range itself having the appearance 
of a coast-line, with all its indentations and projections. Boiling 
point 211°. Hitherto the course had been N.N.W., but for the 
last two days clouds, such as hang over large waters, were observed 
in the N.W., in the direction of Lake Torrens, and the course 
was accordingly changed to that point. 

\2th. — The country now began to improve; the soil was still 
red clay and sand, but some very fine flats intervened between the 
ridges, and water alone was wanting to make the place habitable. 
Both ridge and flat were covered with grass; box-trees (Euca- 
lypti) were scattered over the flats, and on the ridges the Hakea 
grew an ornamental tree. These favourable appearances were 
but of short continuance ; the cypress ranges became closer and 
heavier than before, and the flats again presented salsolaceous 
productions only. At noon the horses were fagged and over- 
powered with heat, and as any further advance would have been 
injudicious, Capt. Sturt commenced retracing his steps ; but in 
order that every possible knowledge of the country might be ob- 
tained, Mr. Browne and Flood were directed to advance some 15 
or 20 miles, and to rejoin the party at the muddy water-hole. 

13th. — Morgan killed an emu, which, however, kicked the but 
of a carabine to pieces with a single blow. The weather proved 
terrifically hot, and Mr. Browne and Flood rejoined at 5 p.m. 
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On leaving yesterday they kept N.W. for about 10 miles, and 
from an elevation they judged they could see 10 miles further. 
At 4 miles from the point from which they started, the sand -ridges 
all but terminated, and an open grassy country succeeded, ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach. The soil was the same, 
but there was more of vegetable decay on the surface, the herbage 
was green and abundant, and they passed several flats upon 
which there appeared to have been water but a few days before. 
The remains of four native fires were found at regular intervals, as 
if leading to some place ; further N. ridges trending to the N.W. 
were seen. The results of this excursion were on the whole sa- 
tisfactory, it being clear that the same barren country upon which 
Mount Serle looks down does not exist here, and it is also mani- 
fest that the sole impediment to travelling is the want of water. 
li We are now 150 miles to the westward of the Darling, on the 
N. side of the ranges which lie between it and Lake Torrens, 
and, if the hills continue, we may advance with a light party to 
an equal distance into the interior, with the certainty of finding 
water at their base. We have discovered two large creeks, with 
a supply of water in them sufficient to give us time to examine the 
country well, and to bring the whole party over the ranges.' ' 

14th. — Blowing a hot wind, the thermometer at 108° in the 
shade ; the heat intolerable, and the flies absolutely unbearable. 

17th. — A heavy thunder-storm with rain occurred yesterday ; 
dense clouds came from the N.W., and the sky was generally 
overcast. "Reached the tents at 5 p.m., having ridden about 47 
miles. Found Mr. Poole better in health, and learnt that affairs 
had proceeded favourably during our absence. Some natives had 
visited the camp, who intimated by signs to Mr. Poole that there 
was plenty of water to the W. and N.W. They did not remain, 
but proceeded to Cawndilla to fish, so that it would appear that 
the present rise in the Darling is periodical, and that the natives 
are collecting from all quarters on the creeks and lagoons. 

19th. — The weather does not appear to have taken up, for al- 
though it has not rained during the day, the wind is high and cold, 
blowing from the S.E., the opposite point from that at which the 
rain commenced/' 

20th. — At noon Mr. Poole, accompanied by Mr. Browne and 
Morgan, with a pack-horse and a fortnight's provisions, quitted 
the camp on an expedition. The following formed a portion of 
Mr. Poole's instructions : — <( It appearing more than probable, 
from the observations made on the recent excursion from which 
Mr. Browne and I are just returned, that if we could have se- 
cured a supply of water to have enabled us to get onwards for a 
day or two longer, we should have arrived at the brink of some 
extensive inland waters; and the late rains holding out every 
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encouragement for us to make a second attempt to reach it, I con- 
sider it desirable that you should proceed into the interior, so soon 
as the plains shall be dry enough to admit of your doing so, with 
a view to ascertaining whether the conclusion at which myself 
and Mr. Browne have arrived is correct or not. You will be 
good enough to take a N.W. course, as the one which I think 
most likely to lead you to a decisive point ; but should any fresh 
feature in the country, of which I am not aware, show itself to 
you, and you should be of opinion that, by deviating from the 
course I have laid down for you to pursue, you will be furthering 
the object of the expedition, you will use your own discretion. 

" Should you arrive at an inland sea, or a body of water the 
extent of which you cannot ascertain, you will take advantage of 
any neighbouring eminence to obtain the fullest view of it for my 
future guidance, and you will proceed to its shores to ascertain 
whether its waters be saline or fresh. Should the supply of water 
which I hope the late rains will have secured to you fail, or should 
you find that the rain has not extended so far to the N.W. as to 
enable you to go to a distance such as will be conclusive on the 
points to which I have drawn your attention, you will use your own 
discretion either to return to the camp or to make for the ranges, 
and return along their flanks. In the latter case, you will ex- 
amine any creek or watercourse on which you may fall, in order 
to ascertain whether there is a sufficiency of water and feed to 
enable me to move the party higher up to the N,, the object of the 
present expedition being to avail ourselves of the late rains to 
push into the interior as far as possible, that, by ascertaining its 
nature and character, we may regulate our future proceedings. 
Having every confidence both in your discretion and judgment, 
I leave much to yourself, and I authorize you to deviate from 
these instructions where you may feel it necessary, and consider 
that you have reasonable grounds for so doing," &c. 

21st. — Mr. Poole had not been more than 2 hours on his jour- 
ney before it began to rain, and this continued without intermission 
the remainder of the day and night. This morning the creek was 
up, and had a broad sheet of water in it, and every water- hole 
was filled to the brim. The ground was now in such a state that 
the drays could not be drawn over it, and the advance of the camp 
was necessarily deferred. 

22nd. — A strong wind has surprisingly dried the surface most 
rapidly, so as to enable an advance. Whilst the men were yoking 
the oxen, Capt. Sturt rode to the ironstone range, the summit of 
which he found was crowned with large rocks ; the N. point of 
the compass deviated 45° to the eastward from its proper bearing. 
The drays made but slight progress, in consequence of the heavy 
draught. The route was on the left bank of the creek. Although 
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there had, within a few days, been so much water in the creek, 
and rain had since fallen so abundantly, there was not now a 
water-hole in its bed, the thirsty soil had drunk the whole, nor 
could more than a scanty supply be obtained by digging. Boiling- 
point 210°. 

25th. — Continued the journey up the creek, the ground being 
still too soft on the plains. Ascended Lewis Hill to survey the 
country. The range dividing the eastern and western waters 
shoots its lateral branches into the broad table-land on which the 
party were now advancing. Boiling-point on Lewis Hill 210°; 
on the flat-topped hill (Mount Robe) 209 D . An abundance of 
grass was found in all the valleys, and the general aspect of the 
country was cheering and picturesque ; from its large proportion 
of waste and unproductive lands, it must, however, be deemed a 
barren wilderness ; nevertheless, it would support a population 
sufficient to form a connecting link between the province and any 
better country to the N. At this season there is an abundance 
of spear-grass both on the hills and plains ; there is also much 
clay, the decomposition of the ranges mixed with the land, but no 
vegetable deposit. The timber is stunted and useless, and the 
other productions of the plain are mostly salsolaceous. The beds 
of the creeks are entirely of gravel and sand, washed clean by the 
force of the winter torrents. So dreadful was the annoyance from 
the flies, that they absolutely hindered the occupations of the 
whole party. 

27th. — In consequence of the pole of one of the drays snapping, 
all progress was retarded yesterday ; this day descended into the 
plains at 1 p.m., and reached the first creek at 6. The bullocks 
suffered from the extreme heat ; the sheep refused to stir, and 
the dogs collected under the shade of some trees. 

28th. — Flood, Sullivan, and Joseph were sent to the second 
creek (Morphett Creek) to make a pond for the cattle, and to 
dig a well. A day of intolerable heat: the thermometer in the 
shade at 2 p.m. stood at 113°, and at sunset at 100°. 

29th. — Quitted the first creek (Campbell Creek) for the se- 
cond at 4 a.m., the distance being more than 25 miles; the course 
was N. by W., at about 4 miles from the ranges; re-established 
the camp at a distance of about 80 miles from the last camp. In 
the evening the wind commenced blowing heavily from the S.S.E., 
and the weather became extremely cold, the temperature having 
undergone one of those singular changes to which this region is 
subject, when the mercurial column ascends or descends 50° in an 
hour. 

Dec. 2nd. — Flood was dispatched early this morning along the 
base of the ranges, to see if he could find water to enable the 
camp to move northwards. " Slowly as we may appear to travel, 
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neither horses nor bullocks could have done more under such a 
temperature ; and it is only by fostering their strength that it is 
possible to push them hard when occasion requires ; the greatest 
precaution also is necessary in such a country as this ; and had 
Flood not found water in the small creek, a retreat would have been 
unavoidable. Our present position is full 200 miles to the west- 
ward of Fort Bourke, and about 30 S. of Mount Serle, with every 
thing to hope for in front, and nothing to apprehend in our rear." 
Flood returned in the evening, having found water for temporary 
purposes only ; he thinks, however, that there are several large 
creeks more to the N. While riding out to-day, Capt. Sturt 
came upon heaps of rounded stones, with large boulders amongst 
them : the whole surface bore the appearance of a sea bottom : 
immediately under the hills to the westward there was a line of 
sandhills. One peculiarity marks the deposit of stones on the 
main ranges and on the plains, namely, instead of being mixed 
promiscuously together, the fragments of each rock occupy dis- 
tinct patches, — the quartz one, the whin another, the ironstone 
another, chequering the ground like a chess-board ; and it would 
almost appear as if immense blocks of each rock had been brought 
to these places, and there shivered to atoms. Mr. Poole and Mr. 
Browne returned to the camp. During their absence they had 
struck Lake Torrens, and it would appear that the water is not so 
salt at this end of the lake as at the broad part to which Mr. Eyre 
descended ; it may be, therefore, that there is a great body of 
water to the N.W., of which Lake Torrens is the estuary. The 
appearance of the country was one sandy desert, undulating, but 
so uniform in colour, that it would be impossible for any one look- 
ing down upon it to observe its inequalities. 

3rd. — Flood succeeded in striking a very fine creek with abun- 
dance of water in it, and at no great distance from the camp. 

§th. — Flood and Mack, having been sent on the 4th to 
search for water, returned this afternoon, having found a large 
creek coming from the ranges, with an abundant supply of water, 
and feed in the adjoining acacia scrub. It is not, he reports, more 
than 40 miles in advance. He saw three native women, the first 
met with in this dreary region, but he did not approach them. 

8th. — A thunder-storm in the morning, but the clouds and the 
rain hung to the ranges. 

9th. — Moved this morning at 7 a.m. on a course somewhat to 
the E. of N. over the barren, stony, and undulating plains. Made 
about 22 miles, and halted for the night on the banks of a small 
creek. 

10th. — Reached the creek (named Flood Creek), and found it 
very superior to any hitherto discovered. " Here we may remain 
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for months without any fear of a deficiency of water, should the 
northern interior be found impenetrable at this season of the 
year." 

llth. — Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne, with Mack, started this 
morning, having a fortnight's provisions, with general instructions 
to traverse the country to the N.E. Flood was also sent along 
the base of the ranges. Capt. Sturt proposed himself going to 
the eastward of them, to ascertain from what sources all the sur- 
rounding creeks are supplied. Capt. Sturt observes, " We are 
gradually but firmly making our way into the interior, and, with 
the blessing of Providence, shall, I trust, raise the veil which has 
so long obscured it. Up to this period we have had nothing to 
disturb the tranquillity of our proceedings. No natives have been 
near to embarrass us, nor have we as yet felt the want of either 
water or feed. Yet I am sensible that this prosperous state of 
things may change, and I feel that any hasty or imprudent step 
would cripple my means or exhaust my forces. It is marvellous 
to me that this part of the interior is not inhabited ; for, although 
it be a desert to civilized man, it must be very different to the 
savage, for here there is abundance of food for them ; birds 
building in the most exposed situations, emus on the plains, and 
the bark of the trees rough with the tracks of the opossums. 
Where, then, are its inhabitants? Are they gone to a better 
country, or does the stony and burning nature of the ground drive 
them from their haunts at this season of the year? Another pe- 
culiarity marks this distant region ; all vegetation still looks green 
and fresh, and the grasses which have long since shed their seed in 
Adelaide are not yet ripe here. Amongst them is a rye-grass that 
will, I have reason to think, be valuable ; there is an indigenous 
wheat, which, by cultivation, may turn out well, although the seed 
is small ; and there is a fine oat. This might therefore with 
propriety be termed the Cereal Creek, to mark the character of 
its vegetation." 

Vlth. — About ten last night a most tremendous squall came on, 
which in a moment levelled every tent in the camp, and bent the 
trees to the earth. 

A small party of natives came to the camp, but they manifested 
great alarm, and remained but a short time, although every kind- 
ness was shown to them ; they were miserable looking creatures, 
possessing neither the elasticity nor the firmness of the savage. 

V&th. — Wishing to ascertain the nature of the country to the 
eastward, Capt. Sturt left the camp with Mr. Stuart and Flood, 
pursuing a course to the hills somewhat to the S. of E. From 
one of the highest of these, three detached ranges of hills were 
seen to the eastward, at a distance of at least 40 miles, an immense 
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plain intervening, dark with brush at its further extremity. De- 
scending from the hills, the party advanced about 8 miles, halting 
for the night without water. 

\4th. — The wind blew so keenly that the party were glad to 
keep on their great-coats. Crossed level plains with much grass 
for the first 14 miles, traversing the beds of several dry lagoons 
and hollows. Appearances clearly demonstrated that the whole 
of this part of the country is under water in the winter season. 
Entered a dense brush of cypresses, acaciee, and hakeae for 16 miles. 
The temperature changed, and the atmosphere became oppres- 
sively close. Arrived at a naked sandy mound, a view was ob- 
tained of the hills towards which they were advancing, on reaching 
which the view became most discouraging ; not a spot of green 
was to be seen, and the hopelessness of obtaining water, of which 
they had been deprived during the preceding 28 hours, induced a 
return to the camp. Turning, therefore, to the westward, after 
a progress of 8 miles, encamped for the night, 

lbth. — The morning-star had scarcely risen when the party 
mounted, anxious to get the horses to water. Crossing the plains, 
struck a creek at 8 A.M., running up which, in about a mile a 
small pond of muddy water was discovered ; by boiling, this be- 
came clear, and supplied the wants of the party. Returned to 
the camp by a N.W. course, thereby avoiding the hills. 

17th. — This is the country of winds and whirlwinds ; it always 
blows hard, let the wind come from whichever point of the com- 
pass it may. 

\8th. — Flood brought in part of a cucumber- vine which he 
picked up on the creek ; he stated that there were several fruit 
on the stem. There are a number of night-birds here, which make 
the most uncouth noises during the night, but fly about during 
the day like common birds. 

19th. — Capt. Sturt with Mr. Stuart and Flood went down the 
creek to examine it: thermometer at the camp 110°. The 
creek continued for 9 miles, when it was lost in the pine-scrub. 
This afternoon a comet was observed a little to the S. of W. It 
was small and dim, with its tail inclined to the W. 

21st. — A day of extreme heat; the thermometer 113° in the 
shade, with a hot wind from the W. The men generally com- 
plain of disordered bowels and sore eyes. Seeds are fast ripen- 
ing, but it is extremely difficult to secure them; the seed-pods 
ripen in a day, and a single blast opens them all. 

25th. — This afternoon Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne returned ; 
they had reached to within 5 miles of the 28th parallel, and had 
not only found water, but had ascertained that the ranges continue 
to the N. They came back in good spirits, but their horses had 
not a leg to stand on, having been amongst broken stony ridges, 

i 2 
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where they had lost their shoes ; added to which, the weather was 
exceedingly hot, and they had had no water the last day. Mack, 
who went with them, lost 1 4 lbs. in weight. The following is a 
condensation of Mr. Poole's report: — (i Left the camp on the 
morning of the 11th, followed a N. course for 3 miles, but, 
seeing that it would lead into an acacia scrub, changed it to 
N.N.E., and at 12 miles found a small pool of water, at which 
the party encamped, having travelled 15 miles over a barren 
stony country. On the 12th, started at 6 a.m. ; at 2 miles saw 
distant ranges, and at 3 entered the acacia scrub. At 15 miles 
crossed a creek, the course of which was to the S.W., with box- 
trees and polygonums, but no water. At 6 miles from the hills, 
saw several places where the natives had been preparing acacia- 
seeds for food, the pods having been threshed out. At 5 p.m. 
reached the hills, the acacia scrub extending to within half a 
mile of their base. Found no water, and encamped in a gully. 
Ascended a hill, and from it saw gum-trees in a plain N.W., 
affording hopes of finding water in the morning. 13th. Left the 
gully at sunrise and made for the gum-trees, struck a creek with 
no water in it, but observed numerous flights of pigeons, all going 
to the N.W. Followed the course of the creek, and at 2 miles 
found a place where the natives had been digging for water ; 
scraped a well which afforded a sufficient supply. After break- 
fast moved to a second creek, and at 2 miles encamped, on 
account of the horses being jaded. 14th. Took bearings, being 
in lat. 30° 10 ; . At 6 a.m. left the camp for a hill, which Mr. 
Poole named the (i Magnetic Hill " (Mount Arrowsmith) from 
its turning the needle from the N. to within 3° of the S. point. 
Saw several hills to the N. and N.N.E. Descended and steered 
for a table-range, which was reached about 2 p.m. Followed 
down the creek to the eastward for 10 miles; found water and 
encamped, having travelled 35 miles. The country consisted of 
open plains, covered with rounded stones and quartz. 15th. 
Changed the course to N.E. through the scrub for 3 miles. 
The creek we were now on joined another with gum-trees in it, 
and at a short distance up this creek found a large supply of 
permanent water, at which we stopped for the night. Mack 
went up the creek, and reported that there were several large 
ponds of water. The appearance of the country barren, the 
plains stony, the hills of volcanic formation, with gypsum. Lat. 
observed, 29° 47 35" S. 16th. Followed up the creek, and 
found from 15 to 20 large holes of water. The horses were 
now beginning to suffer in their feet from the stony nature of the 
ground, their shoes being worn through the centre. The rock 
formation changed to porphyry. Distance travelled about 23 
miles. 17th. Followed the creek for 5 miles, changed the 
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course to N. for some distant hills ; the creek turned to the E. ; 
at 20 miles struck a creek with large water-holes in it ; this creek 
differs from those previously met with, its waters being muddy, 
and little or no grass in it. At 10 miles further struck another 
creek, where we encamped for the night. In consequence of 
the stony surface travelled over, the horses lost their shoes, and 
were becoming lame; the hills still distant about 12 miles. 
Resolved after ascending these hills to return home. 18th. 
Leaving Mack in charge of the horses, ascended the range be- 
tween 9 and 10; saw ranges to the N. and N.E. From this 
point the range appeared to trend to the N.E., the scrub following 
the line of the range as far -as the eye could reach. Took bear- 
ings and returned to the camp. Followed down the creek to its 
junction with the main creek in a N.E. direction; followed the 
main creek for 5 miles ; the banks low, the flats similar to those 
of the Darling. The natives here appeared to be numerous, 27 
fires being found at one encampment. 19th. Followed the banks 
of the creek E.S.E.; the day exceedingly hot, the birds overhead 
gasping. Found a muddy hole of water, at which we encamped 
for the night, having travelled 25 miles. 20th. Continued along 
the bed of the creek through the ranges, but found no water; 
from the summit of a small hill traced its course to the N.E. 
for some miles. Left the creek on a course S. by W. At 14 
miles changed to S.E., and at 2 miles struck a creek, and found 
some water at 18 inches by digging. 21st. Followed this creek 
for 2 miles, left it for one of its branches in a S.W. course, then 
proceeded S.W. for the White Hill range, which was ascended 
to take bearings. At 6 miles struck the main creek: course 
N.E. and S.W. 22nd. Changed the course to the S. of W„ 
struck the main creek and followed it for some distance ; found 
abundance of water, and encamped. As the animals required 
rest, travelled 15 miles only. 23rd. Followed a S.E. by S. 
course over open plains covered with stones, the magnetic hill 
being to the S.W. ; encamped on a small creek about 8 miles 
E. of this hill. Distance travelled, 35 miles. 24th. At 8 miles 
struck the first encampment ; at 3 p.m. entered an acacia 
scrub ; course S.W. ; at 6 miles encamped ; no water for the 
horses. On the 25th started at 5 a.m., and reached the camp at 
4 P.M." 

Mr. Poole returned with sore eyes, and was otherwise indis- 
posed. From the above account it was evident that the camp 
might be moved 80 miles higher to the N. without any fear of 
the supply of water failing. 

28th. — This day the tents were struck and the party resumed 
their journey. While Mr. Poole led the way, Capt. Sturt with 
Mr. Browne and Mr. Stuart ascended a lofty hill to the eastward 
to take bearings ; they were now on the highest point of the last 
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of the ranges of the chain, and yet were in the very centre of bar- 
renness. At 8 p.m. halted until the moon should rise, having 
travelled about 12 miles. At a quarter to 10 again advanced on 
a N. course. At daylight Mr. Poole caught sight of the hills, 
but in the obscurity of the early morn he had taken bearings of 
the wrong hill, and they got insensibly deeper and deeper into the 
pine ridges. Hoping that it was only a narrow belt, they pushed 
on, but the exertion was too great in that heated and inhospitable 
desert. In vain did the drivers force the bullocks over one sand- 
hill after another, they were like the successive waves of a stormy 
sea. Mr. Poole was sent on to water with the horses and sheep, 
Capt. Sturt and Mr. Browne remaining with the teams. Shortly 
after arrived at a salt lagoon, on the other side of which were the 
sheep, unable to move further. Here it was determined to leave 
two of the drays, in the hope that, by putting two of the teams in 
one, some progress might be made, but even then it was very 
slow. Mr. Poole's track leading deeper into the forest, Mr. 
Browne was sent to the eastward to ascertain its extent in that 
direction, and it appearing to terminate at f of a mile, the course 
was changed thitherwards. The bullocks were completely ex- 
hausted ; they were therefore unyoked, and, leaving all the men 
but Mack with the drays, Capt. Sturt drove them on to water. 
Guided by Mr. Browne, they cleared the sandhills at dark. At 
the end of the brush one of the bullocks fell, and at about 3 
miles from the creek a second dropped. Having reached a water- 
hole, the remaining bullocks obtained relief, and Capt. Sturt and 
Mr. Browne rest, having been on horseback 36 consecutive hours. 
The westerly course had caused all these difficulties, but, adds 
Capt. Sturt, " I am not surprised at Mr. Poole's being deceived 
by the appearance of the hill, for in those dense brushes he was 
unable to get a second bearing.'' 

30th. — Water was sent to the nearest bullock, but he was 
already dead ; the sheep all arrived safely at 11. " It is remark- 
able that, notwithstanding the extreme heat of the days, the 
nights are exceedingly cold, insomuch that we are compelled to 
put on heavy coats. We last night gradually crept into the fires, 
and to-day the thermometer stands at 106° in the shade. Mr. 
Poole and Mr. Browne are both complaining of illness, and some 
of the men are suffering from inflammation of the eyes/' 

1845, Jan. 2nd. — The three drays reached the creek at 3 a.m., 
both men and animals worn out with fatigue. At daylight they 
proceeded to the well which had been dug, and by 9 they were 
much recovered. The men stated that the heat had been so 
intense that, when they stopped, the poor animals pawed the 
ground away from the surface to get at a cooler bottom. Mack's 
boots were so burnt that they cracked, and Lewis, who foolishly 
exposed his back to the sun, got severely punished. The dogs 
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lost all the skin off the soles of their feet, and could hardly 
crawl : one of them, indeed, fell in the rear and must have inevi- 
tably perished. 

3rd. — The sheep have turned out a most valuable stock, and 
are so exceedingly quiet as to give no trouble; their fleeces are 
as white as snow, and they are in excellent condition. 

6th. — The heat is so great that, notwithstanding the wheels 
of the drays were lately put in order, the tires have expanded so 
much as to render it necessary to wedge them before moving on. 
The men are complaining, and the water is so bad that serious 
consequences are to be apprehended from remaining here even a 
day or two longer. There has been little change of weather for 
the last month ; the wind blows from the S.E. in the morning, 
but follows the course of the sun ; towards noon it rises, and at 
sunset moderates. 

7th. — The drays being ready, the party would have moved, 
but so terrible was the heat that it was impossible to stir before 
5 P.M. Up to that time the iron bows of the bullocks were so hot 
that they would have burnt the animals' necks. Reached the 
creek at 10, keeping the bullocks yoked that there might be no 
delay in the morning. Near the water-hole just left there were 
some native huts of a very superior kind ; instead of the usual 
flimsy habitation of boughs, these huts were arched over with 
strong limbs of trees, on which a thick thatch of grass was laid, 
and over this a quantity of soil, so as to render the habitation both 
air-tight and water-proof. The entrances were of an elliptic 
shape; each hut had a smaller one attached to it, in which pro- 
bably they deposit their nets and stores. 

8th. — Starting at 5 a.m., the journey was concluded an hour 
before noon, thus avoiding the extreme heat of the day. On ar- 
riving at the creek, the fires of some natives were found still 
burning. As soon as the camp is established, Capt. Sturt will 
himself proceed to the N., having ordered Flood to start to- 
morrow to seek a good line of road. The fall of the creeks 
hereabouts is to the eastward, but, however promising their appear- 
ance may be, they all terminate on the plains, either by spreading 
over them, or else filling some shallow basin, which for a time 
assumes the character of a lake or a lagoon, but is soon dried up 
by summer heats. 

10£A. — Flood having succeeded in finding tolerable ground to 
move over, left their position for the main creek, crossed by 
Mr. Poole in his recent excursion, in which he considers there to 
be a permanent supply of water. Traversed open stony plains 
of a barren nature, and crossed a fine creek at about 8 miles, the 
fall of the waters being to the eastward. Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Poole were both now tolerably well, but this season would try a 
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constitution of iron. The same burning weather continues, be- 
fore which everything is giving way. Mr. Browne found a bottle 
of citric acid melted in his box, and his boots and shoes sticking 
together. The thermometer ranges from 90° in the morning to 
108° at 3 P.M., and 97° at sunset. 

11th. — Started at 4 a.m., and, pushing through the brush, de- 
bouched on open plains, generally covered with fragments of 
quartz ; nevertheless they had more grass on them than those 
traversed yesterday. Keeping a little to the right, to avoid the 
gullies connected with some low ranges, reached the creek at 
noon, pitched the tents by a large water-hole, and found abund- 
ance of feed in and near the creek. 

12th.— Wind N.W. The thermometer at noon stood at 108 9 
in the shade. The mountain structure of the country has com- 
pletely changed, the ranges are no longer continuous, but rise in 
unconnected groups, and they have also decreased in elevation ; 
the rock formation is indurated sandstone, traversed by veins of 
quartz or shale, but, notwithstanding that, the hills are fast dis- 
appearing ; the country is well watered, and the creeks are nu- 
merous. 

14th. — Capt. Sturt, with Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Joseph, and Mack, left the camp at 1 p.m., following the general 
course of the creek. Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne had been down 
this creek, and had found more than 20 large water-holes in it. 
" We passed one at about 3 miles from the camp, and shortly 
afterwards a considerable creek junction from the westward. 
After passing this water-hole we looked in vain for another ; the 
whole channel of the creek was as dry as if no water had been in 
it for months. I was not myself surprised at the rapid disappear- 
ance of the water, although my companions were, for I saw that it 
had been exposed to the double effects of evaporation under an 
almost vertical sun and absorption in a gravelly bed. They had 
not, like myself, seen rivers and lakes dry up before them, or they 
would not be surprised at what they now saw. Mr. Poole assured 
me that he and Mr. Browne crossed the creek junction higher to 
the westward, and that he felt confident there was a permanent 
supply of water in it." 

[5th. — Left the Red Hill Creek at 5 a.m. on a due N. course 
for a remoter creek, arrived there about noon, and found an abun- 
dant supply of water, the bed being of a stiff clay. The general 
course of this creek was E. and W. Traversed barren, stony, and 
treeless plains for 12 or 14 miles ; on the right there was a low 
range consisting almost entirely of small peaks, to the left low 
hills connected with Red Hill (Mount Poole), and in front some 
undulating ground connected with the ranges towards which they 
were advancing. The precincts of this creek were bare of vege- 
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tation, and resembled the polygonum flats of the Darling. 
Lat. 29 Q 14'. 

24th. — After exploring a considerable extent of country in 
various directions, Capt. Sturt returned to the camp, where every- 
thing was found to have gone on favourably during his absence, 
and where some degree of comfort was experienced after the ex- 
posure to a degree of heat perfectly astounding. On the 21st 
the weather was terrifically hot, the horses dripped with perspi- 
ration, the thermometer rising to 118 9 in the shade, but in the 
bush it had been at 132 Q in the shade and 155 Q in the sun. (i It 
is now very evident that the ranges have altogether ceased to the 
N. and N.W., nor is it likely from appearances that they continue 
much further to the N.E. We have then the level and almost 
boundless interior before us, without a landmark of any kind to 
guide us, but for the present we are locked up as firmly as if girt 
round by ice at the north pole, it being impossible to move to any 
distance in consequence of the dry state of the country. " 

27th. — " The creek crossed about 4 miles to the N. of our 
camp was called by Mr. Poole the i Rocky Creek ' (Preservation 
Creek), and was found by him to contain an abundant supply of 
water in its bed ; broke up the camp and advanced thither, fixing 
our position about a quarter of a mile from a romantic rocky 
glen of slate, in which there was an ample supply of water for 
12 months to come. If unable to advance, we can here hold our 
ground, and occupy a most commanding position, so as to be 
ready to push into the interior at a moment's notice. 

29th. — Mr. Browne had a serious attack of illness, and for 
some hours this morning was in excruciating pain ; he is much 
relieved, but remains weak and exhausted. Mr. Poole left for 
Mount Poole to take an altitude. The barometer ranges from 
29° 90' to 29° 70. The thermometer 101° at 8 a.m., 108° at 
3 p.m. The men generally complaining of rheumatism." 

Feb. 4th. — Being exceedingly anxious to get one of the natives 
to the camp, Capt. Sturt, with Mr. Browne and Flood, started, 
in the hope that he should fall in with a tribe seen by Flood at a 
creek about 20 miles distant. The wind blew from the N.E. ; 
and the blasts coming with tremendous heat, were compared by 
Capt. Sturt to the scorching blaze of a kitchen fire, insomuch 
that he was absolutely compelled to turn from them. Any of the 
dogs would have died on the plain, but the horses stood it well. 
Crossing an extensive plain, they were beset by a number of large 
hawks, which came down from the sky in hundreds. One bird 
had previously soared round them as if to reconnoitre, and shortly 
afterwards numerous dark spots were seen in the air, which soon 
became literally speckled with the birds, crossing each other as 
they wheeled to and fro ; some of them came so close that they 
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might have been struck down with a riding-whip : after a time 
they resumed their lofty flight. On arriving at the creek the 
natives had left. 

\0th. — Having been compelled to return from a proposed ex- 
cursion by the illness of Mr. Poole, Capt. Sturt made further 
preparations for a second journey to the N., and left yesterday 
morning at daylight, accompanied by Mr. Stuart with Flood and 
Joseph, and with the light cart. Instead of passing bv the little 
hill, a course more to the westward was chosen, by which an easy 
and gradual descent to the plains was obtained. A creek, pre- 
viously supposed to flow to the eastward, was ascertained to fall 
to the westward. At 6 J p.m. halted for the night on a small flat. 

llth. — Having filled the tank and casks, and loaded the cart, 
Capt. Sturt with Joseph (and Punch, with 60 gallons of water in 
the cart, which he calculated would last eight days, allowing the 
horse 5 gallons, and Joseph and himself 3 quarts per diem) 
started on foot. Flood was directed to return to the water at the 
clump of gum-trees, to await the return of Capt. Sturt and 
Joseph ; Mr. Stuart remaining to sketch the hills. Lat. by Ca- 
pella, 28° 38' 5". 

[2th. — Morning cool; but at noon the heat became excessive, 
and the horse showed great distress, refusing his food. (( We 
are now, I believe," says Capt. Sturt, " in the most gloomy desert 
man ever trod ; all the sand- ridges are covered with tussocks of 
spinifex, a thick wiry grass generally found near the sea-coast and 
only in the most barren situations. The character of the country 
continues the same, small flats surrounded by sandhills. The sand- 
hills are covered with hakea bushes, all, or the majority of them, 
dead ; and the only shelter was under the cart. These deserts 
are as silent as the grave. No living creatures save ants are 
here, even the fly is absent : we have not seen a bird or heard an 
insect all day, yet the tracks of wild dogs are everywhere visible. 
How they subsist I am at a loss to imagine." 

\3th. — The horse showing great weakness, he was unharnessed, 
and Capt. Sturt mounted him, though without a saddle. The 
country bore the same aspect, though it became, if possible, even 
worse. At between 9 and 10 miles got on a small sandhill : 
from this there was not an elevation of any kind to be seen. The 
country to the N. and W. appeared to dip, yet a view of 8 or 10 
miles was obtained ; it was sufficient to depress the spirits of any 
one. They had now reached the parallel of 28° ; long. 141° 22' 
or thereabouts. No distant peak revealed itself to the N., no 
reflected light showed that the sun had sunk behind a mass of 
waters ; the horizon was as level as that of the sea, from N . round 
to N. again, and a deathlike sickly hue pervaded the scene. 
"In point of latitude we were nearly abreast of More ton Bay, 
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and more than 200 miles to the westward of the Darling*. When 
the moon rose we turned our back on this dreary wilderness, and 
reached the cart at midnight." 

14th. — " Fifteen gallons of water still remained in the cart ; it 
behoved us therefore to make the best of our way back : by giving 
the horse occasional rests and travelling by moonlight, we reached 
the water-hole where we had taken in our water at 3 p.m. on the 
i 5th, through dreadful heat. 

16th. — " Reached the gum-trees at 11 a.m., where we found 
Mr. Stuart and Flood anxiously awaiting us. Thermometer at 
3 p.m. 110°; windS.E." 

17 th. — Leaving Joseph at the water-hole, Capt. Sturt, with 
Mr. Stuart and Flood, proceeded to trace down the creek. Its 
course was S.W. and W.S.W., sometimes spreading over flats, 
but always reforming and increasing in size. At about 12 miles 
fell on a creek junction (Frome Creek) of considerable size from 
the S. Halted at night, having travelled about 34 miles. 

18th. — "Flood became unwell, and complained that his head 
was on fire ; the heat was excessive. The horses hung down 
their heads and refused to move. The only object being to 
trace down the creek, as soon as Flood felt better we retraced 
our steps. From general appearances I felt assured that I was 
at no great distance from some decided change of country. 
Mount Hopeless must have borne S.S.W. of me; and, according 
to the chart, I must have been in the bed of Lake Torrens. 
Our camp is 29° 40' S. lat., and in 141° 34' E. long. I am ex- 
tremely gratified at my journey down the creek. It will enable 
me to throw the party 80 or 90 miles in advance on the first fall 

rain. 

21 st. — t( Reached the camp late in the day. On the 19th, 
under the shade of a tree, 4 feet from the ground, the thermo- 
meter stood at 132°, and in the sun at 157°." 

24th. — " We have had no rain since the 20th of November, a 
period of three months, nor is there the slightest indication of 
a change ; it therefore became a matter of grave importance 
whether or not a further reduction of rations would be advisable. 
On examining the stores it appeared that there was a sufficient 
supply of meat for thirty-two weeks, whereas the flour would last 
only twenty-nine. It was therefore determined to reduce the 
quantity of flour to 6 lbs. a-week each, and to make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the tea and sugar : these arrangements 
were cheerfully concurred in by all." 

March 1st. — " Every bird and every animal has now forsaken 
these lonely and inhospitable regions. If any of the former ap- 
pear, it is only for a moment, to rest their weary wing, and then 
pass on. Birds of prey, parrots, pigeons, have migrated to the 
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N.W. ; whilst, on the other hand, pelicans, cormorants, and wild- 
fowl come in from that quarter ; the first is a strong proof that 
there is a better country to which these birds go, the other is 
equally indicative of there being a desert or a sea between us and 
it. The service we are engaged on is not such as the explora- 
tion of Africa or America, but it is of a peculiar character, re- 
quiring the men to throw themselves into situations of great 
hazard and difficulty." 

6th. — A flock of pelicans flew over this morning from the 
N.W. ; Mr. Browne shot one, which had a small fish in it, but it 
was too much decomposed to determine what it was. Flood 
started down Evelyn's Creek to the eastward, to ascertain 
whether it continues beyond the flat on which it appeared to Mr. 
Poole to terminate. 

7th. — Another tremendous day of heat, with an unusually 
heated appearance in the sky; wind S.E. Flood returned in 
the evening, having gone 30 miles down the creek, which he 
found took up again. At 25 miles he struck on a sheet of water 
in its bed more than a mile long; he saw smoke to the E.S.E., 
but met with no natives. He found great quantities of the 
kidney-bean growing on the banks of the creek, on the seeds of 
which a number of cockatoos were feeding. 

9th. — " This day completes the seventh month of our peregri- 
nations, yet here we are, bound hand and foot, as it were, without 
the power of moving, captives in a large and gloomy prison. Mr. 
Poole is again very unwell." 

10th. — " The morning hot and oppressive, but at 4 p.m. a par- 
tial thunder-storm from the N.W., the wind having previously 
been at E. A little rain fell, but the barometer did not move." 

12^A. — Capt. Sturt left the camp with Mr. Browne, Flood, 
Joseph, and Mack, taking the light cart. Proceeded to an old 
encampment on the banks of Evelyn Creek, it being an object 
to follow it down as far as possible. A good deal of rain had 
fallen near it, and there were many ponds on the plains ; crossed 
the extensive flat in which Mr. Poole thought the creek termi- 
nated. Encamped for the night, having ridden about 33 miles 
in a S.E. direction. A meridian altitude of Pollux gave the 
position 29° 56'. 

13th. — Crossed the creek, and took up a course of about 80°, 
the trend of the creek being 76°. Traversed sandy flooded 
ground, covered profusely with various grasses, especially rice- 
grass. Here had been the harvest-field of the natives, their 
thrashing-floors and heaps of straw chequering the plain. " From 
the ridge we discovered that the plain extended an immense dis- 
tance to the S. and S.W., with scarcely a tree upon it, but inter- 
sected by small channels which, lined with polygonum, divided 
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it into spaces resembling fields. We discovered a fine sheet 
of water, on which were a number of ducks ; Mr. Browne 
went to shoot some, but, as they were wild, he followed them to 
the other end, and there surprised a native female with a child. 
She was apparently by herself, but there were two bough-huts 
near where she was sitting, and the men evidently were hunting. 
It was not until after we had settled ourselves at the water with 
the view of waiting for the men, and had allayed the old lady's 
fears by giving her three or four cockatoos, that she mustered 
courage to call out, on which three more damsels made their ap- 
pearance, who had concealed themselves in the polygonum. In 
the afternoon two men came in, the one had killed nothing, the 
other had a talpero and a lizard. Although they spoke and 
understood several words of the Darling language, we could 
make nothing out of these stupid people. We gave one a toma- 
hawk, and the other a blanket ; and at sunset they obligingly 
sent their women to us, of whom we got rid with some difficulty. 
The men were both circumcised." 

\4th. — "The channel of the creek flows round the spur which 
runs into the flat from the main ridge, and then again spreads 
over a more extensive plain than the first, extending many miles 
to the S., and forming an immense bay to the westward. We 
now struck down the plain. i\t 6 miles we came to another 
spur from the ridge, but from it we could see no opening leading 
out of the'extensive basin before us, save to the E.S.E. ; we there- 
fore took that route, following it for 3 miles, when we descended 
into the bed of a large lake now perfectly dry. Traversing this, 
we again ascended a portion of the ridge, but here we lost sight 
of all gum-trees, and flooded land and scrub alone presented 
itself from N. to S. No object being to be gained by advancing, 
we turned about, and at sunset reached the water we had left in 
the morning. The natives, probably anticipating our return, had 
removed to the other side of the water, and had been joined by 
another family. They told us they had come from the S. in 
consequence of the total failure of water in that quarter ; and they 
said that there was no water to the eastward. When we informed 
them that we were going there, they shook their heads, and said 
we should soon return. We gave the oldest a knife and some 
ducks, in consequence, probably, of which our camp was at dusk 
again visited by their sable charmers, who manifested the utmost 
indignation at our rejection of their favours ; one of them openly 
evincing her contempt of Mr. Browne, by slapping at him the 
last part of her that disappeared as she left us." 

IQth. — " Having taken a supply of 46 gallons of water from the 
creek, we first pursued a course a little to the northward of E., 
afterwards E. During this day and the following we continued 
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our exploration ; but finding the country impracticable, and that 
there was no chance, even if a change of country existed, of 
reaching the Darling, we determined on returning to the creek. 
At sunset on the 3 7th we turned our horses' heads to the west- 
ward : boiling-point 212°. 

20th. — Reached the camp early, and turned our horses out to 
join their companions. The result of this little excursion, not 
exceeding 80 miles to the eastward and 25 or 30 to the S., has 
been the discovery of other permanent water than that on which 
we are ; the knowledge that a fair tract of good land lies to the 
S.E. of us, and that the distant country towards the Darling is 
barren and waterless to a certain distance. 

24th. — Engaged in taking lunars : the mean places us in long. 
141° 30' E., lat. 29° 40' S. 

27th. — The men engaged in preparing various things we are 
likely to require. Symptoms of scurvy are manifesting them- 
selves. Capt. Sturt complained of head-ache, and his mouth 
became as if he were in a state of salivation, small pimples ap- 
pearing on the shoulders and back. 

31 st. — The month of March has closed in heat and drought, 
nor is there any appearance of a change of weather." 

[The journal here closes, and the remaining portion of this 
extraordinary and most interesting narrative is extracted from 
various letters and dispatches of Capt. Sturt. — Ed.] 

" More than six months have now passed since we pitched our 
tents in these dreary solitudes, nor have we had a shower of rain 
since the 19th of November, this being the 2nd of July. The 
sky is at length overcast, and there is every indication of rain. 
In consequence of myself and my officers being so constantly 
employed on detached services, we were obliged to live much on 
salt meat, and in February the scurvy showed itself upon us all. 
We were attacked with swollen and ulcerated gums, violent head- 
aches, pains in the limbs, &c. In my own case., the limbs were 
free from pain, but I had constant, though not profuse, bleeding 
from the nose. These symptoms did not increase with Mr. 
Browne or myself, but Mr. Poole became worse and worse: ulti- 
mately the skin over the principal muscles became black, and he 
lost the use of his lower extremities. Although the more violent 
symptoms have subsided, he is still very unwell." 

July 8th. — Sufficient rain having at length fallen to enable 
Capt. Sturt to break up the depot, he proceeded on to the N.W., 
detaching Mr. Poole., with a third of the men under his charge, 
to return to Adelaide, both for the purpose of diminishing the 
consumption of the remaining stock, as well as to request that an 
additional supply should be forwarded from Adelaide to meet the 
expedition on the Darling at the end of December. Mr. Poole, 
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though still unwell, had recovered so far as to render it probable 
that a few weeks of rest and a change of diet would restore him. 

On the 13th, Mr. Poole set off on his return to Adelaide, 
in one of the drays which had been fitted up for his convenience, 
accompanied by Mr. Browne during the first day, who returned 
to the camp on the morning of the 14th; in the afternoon the 
lad who attended Mr. Poole brought the sad intelligence that he 
had suddenly expired, almost without a struggle, between 2 and 
3 p.m. Captain Sturt and Mr. Browne rode back to the party 
the following morning, and brought the remains of the deceased 
to the depot, where they were interred. Mr. Poole's death was 
supposed by Mr. Browne to have been caused by sudden internal 
haemorrhage. The command of the returning party was now 
given to Mr. Piesse, with directions that should any of the men 
misconduct themselves they were immediately to be struck off the 
pay-list. 

€t We have now experienced a difference between the extreme 
of summer heat and of winter's cold of 133°; the thermometer 
having in February risen to 157°, and within the last few days 
fallen to 24°. 

"The direction in which it would be most desirable to pene- 
trate, when circumstances should favour my moving, had con- 
stantly occupied my thoughts, and I felt I could not take a more 
direct course, with a view to gaining the meridian of Mount 
Arden, than by attempting to cross the country to the westward, 
in order to ascertain the practicability of it to the N. and N.W. 
of Lake Torrens. I determined therefore on proceeding towards 
Lake Torrens, from the creek on which I intended to establish 
my second depot. In moving to that point in a direct line, we 
found great difficulty in getting the drays over the sand ridges 
which intersected our course for more than 60 miles. Our 
second depot was established in lat. 29° 6' S., and in long. 141° 
5' E. I had employed the men in chaining from our first depot 
towards the creek to which I intended to move ; and by supply- 
ing them with water, I had enabled them to complete a mea- 
surement of 62 miles, on a bearing of 305° ; but as that course 
would have taken me too far to the N. of Lake Torrens, if 
continued, I directed Mr. Stuart to change it on our arrival at the 
end of 62 miles, and to continue the chaining to the westward on 
a bearing of 255°, until I should overtake him after I had 
established the camp in its new position. Two days after over- 
taking Mr. Stuart we were stopped by the broad, dry, and sandy 
bed of an extensive lake, the men having then chained 69J miles 
on the new bearing of 255°. Standing on a high bank, which 
sloped gradually down to the margin of the lake, our view 
extended over a great part of it. It here appeared about 12 
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miles in breadth, extending southwards beyond the range of 
vision ; but it came round to the westward, in a northerly 
direction, in the shape in which Mr. Eyre has laid down Lake 
Torrens. According to our measurement from the old depot, we 
were now in long. 139° 38', lat. 29° 15', as given by my altitudes 
of Vega and Altair, on the night of August 5th. From the 
termination of our chained line, the principal point of a high and 
broken chain of mountains bore 198°, and a small flat-topped 
range was visible more to the N., bearing 231°; the former 
distant 65, the latter 30 miles. Beyond, to the S.W., the country 
seemed to be wooded, but, if I except the ranges I have already 
noticed, no high land was visible in any other direction. On 
descending into the basin, I found that it was composed of sand 
and salt, with patches of clay and gypsum, and although 
apparently dry, that its surface was too soft to bear my weight. 
It contained detached sheets of dark-blue salt water fringed round 
with samphire bushes ; I felt satisfied that this basin could not be 
connected with any more central body of water. It only remained 
to me, therefore, to return to the depot with all speed, there to 
prepare for a more extended exploration of the N.W. interior. 
We fell in with several tribes of natives, who were evidently 
availing themselves of the recent rains to wander over the sandy 
ridges. Returning to the depot, it was my first care to take the 
necessary measures for its safety during my absence. I had a 
stock-yard erected, in which I gave orders that the cattle were to 
be nightly confined and mustered ; and I marked out the ground 
for a stockade, to guard against any sudden or hostile display on 
the part of the natives. Having given instructions to Mr. Stuart, 
to whom I proposed intrusting the charge of the camp, and the 
preparations for our journey being completed, I left the depot on 
the 14th of August, accompanied by Mr. Browne and three of 
the men ; taking with me the light cart and two packhorses, with 
fifteen weeks' provisions. I determined to run on a course 
25° to the W. of N., and to persevere in that course until turned 
from it by some unforeseen impediment. The two days' rain 
had been succeeded by extreme heat, and little or no surface 
water now remained ; such as there was being so putrid from the 
number of animalcules in it, or so muddy, as to be unfit for 
use. In a distance of 86 miles we crossed only two small 
puddles, the residue of the water in which I collected into wells, 
to facilitate in some measure our retreat, in the event of being 
forced back. For the first 70 miles we passed through a country 
similar to that we had lately traversed ; it then became more 
open, but so dry that I began to doubt the possibility of getting 
on. At the distance of 86 miles, our anxiety was relieved by 
our arrival on the banks of a large creek (Strzelecki Creek). It 
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contained a pool of water of two or three hundred yards In length, 
and of nearly half that width ; its banks were wooded and grassy, 
and several large huts near it had recently been occupied : the 
dip of the country was still to the S. Crossing the creek, on the 
morning of the 19th, we traversed extensive plains bounded by 
low sandhills ; the soil on them was similar to that on the flats of 
the Darling. It was now our good fortune to intersect three 
other creeks at distances of 15 or 18 miles apart, all of which 
indicated a southerly drainage. On the last of these (O'Halloran 
Creek), in lat. 27° 30', and in long. 139° 32 ; , we encamped on a 
clear but brackish pool, in which were many fish, although there 
were none in the fresh-water pools above. The extensive and 
flooded plains ceased soon after we left the last of these creeks, 
and we ascended a confused mass of sandhills, from which we 
again descended to a tract of salsolaceous formation, in the centre 
of which was the white and dry bed of a salt lagoon; after 
passing through a low and barren scrub, at about 8 miles we 
found ourselves on the outskirts of extensive grassy plains, 
similar to that on which I had established the depot. Traversing 
these plains we passed into an open box-tree forest ; we soon, 
however, broke through this, and were again opposed by a wall of 
sand ; high and broken ridges rose before us of a more for- 
midable aspect than any before encountered, and of a fiery red 
colour, rising to the height of 80 or 100 feet; they succeeded 
each other with the rapidity of sea- waves. The bare sand lay on 
the summits like drifts of snow, but they were otherwise covered 
with spinifex. This heavy and distressing kind of country 
continued for more than 16 miles, and we were ultimately 
obliged to pull up for the night without either water or grass ; 
the horses were worn out, nor would they have undergone a 
second day of similar fatigue ; happily, on the following morning 
we reached a small stony valley, in which we found both. This 
valley opened upon an immense plain, in which the sandy ridges 
abruptly terminated ; the plain spread out before us like a 
gloomy sea, occupying more than half the horizon from south- 
westward round to the N.E. It was so thickly covered with 
stones as wholly to exclude the growth of vegetation ; the stones, 
composed of fragments of quartz rounded by attrition, lay evenly 
over the surface, and being thickly coated with oxide of iron^ gave 
a reddish-brown and purple tinge to the whole plain. Our 
horses left no track behind them, nor was there an object on the 
visible horizon to direct us in our course ; like a ship at sea, we 
were obliged to steer by compass, and to depend on our own 
correctness for the chance of retracing our steps, We halted on 
this plain after a journey of 20 miles, and on the morning of the 
28th pushed on, and at 10 miles, after a visible descent of a few 
VOL. XVII. K 
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feet only, crossed a polygonum flat of 2 miles in breadth, which 
ran like a belt along the edge of the stony desert : from this flat 
we advanced on to plains, apparently of as unbounded extent, 
but very different in other respects from the adamantine region 
just passed. This new feature resembled ploughed land, the 
whole was perfectly destitute of vegetation ; a sea of earth, on the 
surface of which not a herb of any kind was growing, or a single 
stone to be seen. After wandering many miles over this singular 
region, with the horizon as clear and level as that of the ocean, 
we at length observed a solitary clump of trees in the distance, 
and directly in our course ; at the same time some moderately 
elevated hills, raised above their true position by the strong re- 
fraction on the plain, became visible to the N. On reaching the 
trees we found they were growing on the bank of a small channel, 
and in this channel was a pool of muddy water ; having travelled 
30 miles over a very distressing ground, I halted for the night. 
We were obliged to secure the poor horses to the trees to prevent 
their straying for food, not a mouthful of which was to be seen. 
Anxious to relieve the poor animals as soon as possible, I made 
direct for the hills, and, after travelling from the earliest dawn, 
reached them a little before noon. These hills were nothing 
more than a recurrence of the sandy ridges ; they appeared to 
recommence on this as they had terminated on the other side of 
the stony desert, leaving a broad opening of more than 50 miles 
between them, running northwards into the interior, without 
varying a single degree in their general direction : thus apparently 
traversing the continent from S. to N., as we had already found 
them for more than 5 degrees. Viewing the features of the 
country before me, and connecting them with the general charac- 
ter of the interior, I could not but think that the whole of that 
part of it over which we had passed, had, at one time, been 
covered by the waters of the ocean, from the level of which, 
although so far inland, we have never risen more than a few feet ; 
and that by whatever convulsion the present change had been 
effected, a heavy flood must at one time have swept across the 
central portions of the continent from N.E. to S.W. 

" From the point I had now gained I was enabled to resume my 
original course : after allowing the horses a few hours of rest we 
proceeded ; at 7 miles we entered an open box-tree forest, and 
about sunset arrived on the banks of a large creek, which was, 
however, quite dry ; in tracing it, we discovered a well of unusual 
dimensions, 22 feet deep and 8 broad. As night was fast closing, 
and there was abundance of grass in the bed of the creek, although 
the supply of water in the well was quite inadequate to our wants, 
we pulled up opposite to a village of nineteen huts, some of which 
were of large dimensions. But if the lords of the soil had retired 
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from this spot, the birds of the forest resorted to it in great 
numbers, the woods re-echoed with the cry of parrots and 
cockatoos, and the trees were crowded with them and other birds. 
Leaving this spot, at a distance of 2 miles, we issued from the 
wood upon the outskirts of a plain, the surface of which was so 
rent and cracked by solar heat, and so full of deep fissures, that 
we crossed it with difficulty. At 7 miles we struck another but 
smaller creek, in which we found a muddy and shallow pool ; as 
the horses required rest, I determined on stopping ; it, indeed, 
was necessary, as several of them became very ill and swelled ex- 
ceedingly. A day of rest brought them round, with the exception 
of one, which we unfortunately lost. We now found that the 
further we pushed to the N. W. the worse and more impracticable 
the country became. We had already been two days without 
water ; I determined, therefore, to proceed a few miles to the N . 
The temperature had been gradually increasing, and was now 
such as to cause extreme lassitude both to ourselves and to the 
horses ; they were beginning to feel the want of water, but we 
providentially found a small pond, in the bottom of which a few 
gallons remained — muddy indeed, and putrid, but which we 
could not reject. At 50 miles we found ourselves on the banks 
of a creek, of greater magnitude and promise than we could have 
anticipated (Eyre Creek), coming direct from the N.N.W. ; it 
enabled me to resume my original course under the happiest 
auspices. We traced this fine creek for 60 miles without any 
check ; but, although its bed was full of grass, the flat through 
which it ran was barren in the extreme, and was bounded by 
sandy ridges of increasing height, behind which other ridges suc- 
ceeded in such numbers as to render any attempt to penetrate 
directly either to the eastward or to the westward perfectly 
hopeless. 

ts On the 9th of September we were in lat. 25° 4' S., and in 
long. 138° 15' 31" E., on the last fresh-water pond at the head 
of the creek, up which we had made such advances during the 
last three or four days, a point to which I had returned after 
having failed in an attempt to push to the northward. In pon- 
dering over our circumstances I could not hide from myself the 
danger to which I was exposing myself of being cut off from all 
chance of retreat to the depot by the evaporation of the water we 
had passed. The sky was occasionally cloudy, but no rain had 
fallen since the 17th of July, whilst the increasing noonday heat 
was fast licking up the water that remained in the creeks. I made 
my camp the centre or pivot of my movements, and diverged from 
it to every point of the compass. To the W., to the N.W., to 
the N., to the N.E., and to the E., the country was alike im- 
practicable. The 13th found us still struggling against diffi- 
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culties, such as were not to be overcome by human perseverance. 
The floodgates of heaven appeared to have been closed for ever 
from that devoted land, so determined and settled was the 
drought by which it was visited. 

"The increasing indisposition of Mr. Brown, and the impossi- 
bility of my leaving him under such circumstances, determined 
me to make the best of my way back to the depot, thence again 
to try and beat my way in some other direction. We were now 
more than 400 miles from the camp, and I hoped that ere we could 
reach it rain might fall, and enable me to commence my third 
journey under more favourable auspices. Our retreat was one 
of extreme difficulty ; we reached our destination on the 3rd of 
October, with the loss of only one horse, after a journey of more 
than 900 miles, and an absence of seven weeks. I had been 
attended by a man who had long been inured to the bush in New 
South Wales, and who was deemed the hardiest and most ex- 
perienced stockman in the colony; by a lad of twenty-one, whose 
appearance was sufficient to justify the expectation that he would 
endure almost i»ny fatigue ; and by a weather-beaten sailor : but 
I may adduce this as an instance of the great superiority of moral 
over physical strength, that neither of these could accompany me 
when, in 6 days after my return, I again left the camp ; and, on 
this last journey, as on former occasious, I was oblige to select 
fresh men to accompany me. 

" Every necessary arrangement having been made, I left the 
depot on the 9th of October, attended by Mr. Stuart and two 
of the men who had not been out before. There being no water 
nearer to us than 86 miles, it became necessary to make for that 
point (Strzelecki Creek) before I could take up the northerly 
course on which I intended to run into the interior. We reached 
the creek on the 1 ith, and I was glad to find that, although it was 
greatly diminished, there was still a large body of water in the 
pool it contained. As the creek came from the N. we traced it 
up in that direction for some miles, on the morning of the 12th, 
but, ultimately losing its channel in a large box-tree flat, we 
left it, and traversed extensive plains bounded by low sandhills. 
After a journey of 36 miles I was obliged to pull up for the 
night, although without water. In the morning we perceived from 
the top of a little hill a broad belt of gum-trees, extending from 
the eastward to N.W„, with extensive plains on either side of it. 
To the N.E. a lofty and broken range of hills was visible, but at 
a great distance, and there was an appearance of water or mirage 
at their base. At 4 miles from the hill we found ourselves on the 
bank of a splendid creek (Cooper Creek), far exceeding in size 
any we had previously seen in the interior. We struck the head 
of a broad serpentine sheet of water, covered with a new species 
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of duck. Flooded or white gum-trees, of large dimensions, grew 
on its banks ; beyond which, on either side, there was a belt of 
open and grassy forest-land. Descending to the trees, we were 
at once stopped by a second creek, larger than the first, the main 
channel, of which the first was only a branch. The grass in the 
channel in which we now were was so beautifully green and luxu- 
riant that I determined on remaining stationary for the day, to 
give the horses the benefit of it, and the rest they so much re- 
quired after the long and fatiguing journey they had made from 
the depot. The creek at which I was thus momentarily esta- 
blished was 240 yards broad and 26 feet deep, opposite to our 
camp. It had long serpentine sheets of water both above and 
below us, and a considerable breadth of open and grassy forest- 
land on either side. Well beaten paths, leading from one angle 
of this creek to the other, led me to infer that I should find a 
numerous population upon its banks. Yet, with the most favour- 
able appearances, this watercourse, like the Murray River, was 
in the centre of a desert ; for the extensive plains which flanked 
the belt of forest-land on either side of it were sterile, and in 
many places herbless, and the whole region was a mass of sand. 

" Leaving the examination of the creek and ranges to the pe- 
riod of my return from the interior, I resumed my journey on the 
14th, and crossing the creek, which trended to the N.W., I pro- 
ceeded northwards, over grassy plains, somewhat elevated above 
the earthy and flooded flats we had recently traversed. At 
8 miles we descended to some plains of salsolaceous character, 
but in the afternoon again ascended to grassy plains, similar to 
those crossed during the early part of the day, and, at 36 miles, 
halted near a small puddle left by a recent thunder-storm. 
Feeling that it was necessary to use every precaution in advancing 
into so treacherous a region, we here dug our first well, in which 
we collected all the water we could. On the 15th we travelled 
for a few miles over the same character of country, but about 
noon we had the mortification to see once more the sandy ridges 
rising before us, nor was it long ere we had them on either hand 
as formidable and barren as ever. They still continued to pre- 
serve their former bearing, running up N. in parallel lines at an 
angle of 20 D to the W. of that point. The flats between were 
either covered with salsolaceous plants or comprised the dry beds 
of salt lagoons. Nothing could exceed the sterile and inhospit- 
able character the country assumed, or the hopelessness of the 
prospect before us. At sunset we halted at another puddle, but 
the horses had scarcely a blade of grass, yet they did not dare to 
forsake the shallow and muddy puddle. The moon being full, 
we were enabled by its light to dig our second well, in the event 
of water failing us in our retreat. We continued our journey, 
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riding at one time across the white and dry beds of salt lagoons, 
at others running along the tops of sandy ridges. At 3 p.m. we 
had a large body of water in front of us, which proved to be a 
lake (Lipson Lake), 12 miles in circumference; this lake was 
extremely shallow, and the water in it was perfectly putrid, so 
that it was wholly unfit for use either for ourselves or the animals. 
Barren and inhospitable as this region appeared, it was neverthe- 
less inhabited by a more dense population than any other part of 
the interior we had visited. Riding round the shores of the lake, 
we passed several villages, consisting of from twelve to twenty 
huts. We did not, however, see any of the natives ; neither were 
there signs of their having recently visited the neighbourhood. It 
is evident, from the villages being built on the side of the lake, 
that its waters must at some seasons be fit for use. They were 
now partly fresh and partly salt, but both smelt and tasted so bad 
that it was impossible to drink them ; nor could we obtain any 
other than salt water from the wells we dug round about. One 
of the results *of this second expedition was to prove the fact 
that all the creeks which Mr. Browne and I had crossed in our 
first journey were branches of the main creek I had last disco- 
vered, and that during periods of floods the intermediate plains 
were under water : thus proving that the drainage was, as I 
imagined, from E. or W. 

" On leaving the lake I turned a little to the W. of N., to avoid 
the low and gloomy desert which extended northwards, and at 9 
miles stopped at a shallow puddle, the only one we had seen 
during the day, in which there was just sufficient water for our 
present use. We were now at a distance of 100 miles from the 
creek, and although I had taken the precaution of digging wells, 
I could not reasonably or prudently hope that the sandy soil would 
retain the water for many days ; it became therefore necessary to 
find some supply of water on which I could rely before I ventured 
to increase my distance from our known place of refuge. After 
long and anxious search, we found a small but deep gutter, al- 
most hid from our view by long grass, in which there was a small 
quantity of water. Calculating that this supply would not fail for 
some days, I proceeded onwards, and rose at once from the beau- 
tiful and grassy plains I had just been traversing to the dreary and 
spine-covered ridges by which they were bounded to the N,W., 
and which never ceased until we again found ourselves on the out- 
skirts of the great stony desert. The appearance of this desert 
was unchanged. The stones that covered it were similar in shape 
and colour : bare of vegetation, it was not without a feeling of 
dread that I descended the ridges to commence my journey over it. 
Crossing its trackless surface in a N.N.W. direction, we reached 
a low sandhill at about 14 miles, and, keeping along its base to 
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avoid the stones, our horses being unshod, halted soon after at a 
small puddle ; though the water it contained was inadequate to 
our wants, our poor animals being fairly worn out with heat and 
pain. On the following day we pursued our journey, traversing 
plains and sandy ridges, and at 7 p.m., at 29 miles, having failed 
in our search for water, we pulled up on a small patch of grass. 
On the morning of the 25th of October we proceeded down the 
little valley in winch we had slept, towards aline of hills that ap- 
peared to be about 12 miles distant, and on turning suddenly to 
the N. we found that the valley opened out upon the stony desert, 
which now extended before us to the base of the hills for which I 
was making. These hills proved to be only sandy ridges of more 
than usual height, covered over with stones similar to those of the 
desert itself, in addition, however, to which, sharp-pointed frag- 
ments of indurated quartz appeared to have been driven into the sides 
of the ridges by the force of water. The whole desert, indeed, for some 
miles, presented the appearance of a vast sea-beach, on which a storm 
had cast up every-sized rock, and half buried them in the strand. 
From the top of the highest of these ridges, the eye wandered 
over a dark expanse of stone : all round the visible horizon the 
line of the desert was unbroken — if I except at one point to the 
S.E., where the sandhills we last had crossed rose above it. To 
the N., to the N.W., and to the N.E., the view extended to a 
greater distance than was attainable by us in a day, but nowhere 
could we see a ray of hope. We were now nearly 40 miles from 
the nearest known water, and the horses had already been without 
for more than six and thirty hours, and were so weak and leg- 
weary that I doubted, when the matter was forced on my atten- 
tion, whether they had strength to return to it, in the event of my 
determining to do so from this point. I was in a situation in 
which a false step would have cost us our lives ; for the loss of our 
animals, which would have been the necessary consequence if I 
had pushed on and failed in obtaining water, would have inevitably 
sealed our fate. I felt conscious I had done all a man could do. 
For 10 long weeks I had slept under the canopy of heaven, and 
had never been sheltered during that time either from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun or the still more distressing glare of the moon. 
Of all who were with me, I alone had been able to hold up against 
hunger and thirst : I had left those who accompanied me on my 
former journeys sick and disabled at the depdt : I had avoided 
no labour, shrunk from no danger ; I yet could not bring myself 
to retreat, but, for some wise purpose of His own, it had not 
pleased Providence to prosper me on this as on former occasions, 
and in yielding at length to the force of circumstances, I did so 
under the influence of a Power I could not resist, — a Power that 
extended His hand to save me from that destruction in which my 
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own impulses would otherwise have involved me. I ultimately 
decided on retreating to the nearest water in our rear, having gained 
lat. 25° 58' and long. 139° 26', and we accordingly turned back 
at noon, having advanced about 12 miles from the valley in which 
we had slept, and which we again entered about 4 p.m., when 
I gave the horses an hour's rest, but, instead of eating, they 
crowded around me, as the only one who had been with them 
and relieved their former wants for water. At § p.m. we resumed 
our journey and travelled until midnight ; but before then one 
of my horses dropped dead, and I was obliged to abandon him ; 
the others could hardly drag their limbs along, and thus com- 
pelled me to halt until the dawn of day, when I again pushed 
on, and going with Mr. Stuart in advance of the men with the 
pack-horses, reached the point at which 1 expected to find water, 
but none any longer remained ; the channel that contained it was 
dry. 

" When the men came up, they reported that another horse had 
dropped, but that he was at no great distance, and might yet be 
saved if we could find water. We commenced a search along 
the line of a little channel formed by a partial and local drainage. 
Our search would have been unsuccessful if we had not been at- 
tracted by a solitary pigeon (the only living thing we had seen for 
some days in that dreary wild), which, topping the sandhills be- 
hind us, pitched for a moment in the grass at a short distance, 
and then flew away. On walking to the spot, we found a clear 
but small pool of water, small indeed ! but it contained sufficient 
to relieve us in our distress ; and none but those who have been 
similarly circumstanced can estimate the feelings of gratitude by 
which we were overcome. Not only was the horse that had been 
left behind saved by this timely assistance, but all the animals, as 
well as ourselves, were proportionably strengthened for the trying 
journey still before us. At this point we were in lat. 26° 27', 
long. 139° 38', and about 137 miles from the great creek, be- 
tween which and the stony desert we had sunk 4 wells, the first 
and largest being about 22 miles from us ; in that I had no doubt 
we should still find water, but, with the exception of the little 
channel on the grassy plain, I had no hope of finding water in 
any other place between it and the creek, a distance of nearly 100 
miles. Considering the weak state of the horses, I deemed it ab- 
lutely necessary to give them a day's rest. On the morning of 
the 26th we crossed the last portion of the desert, and late in the 
afternoon reached our first well, in which there was still some 
water remaining ; the following morning, however, it was unfit 
for use, so that we could not, and our horses would not, partake of 
it. On arriving at the water-hole in the grassy plain, we found 
just sufficient water to supply our wants, insomuch that we drained 
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the last drop from it before we left : had we been a day later, most 
assuredly we should all have perished. 

" We had now a distance of 88 miles to travel, nor did I encou- 
rage a hope that we should obtain water until we reached the 
creek. We left the grassy plains at 6 a.m., and, passing the salt 
lakes, continued to travel till 6 p.m., halting for one hour at noon. 
We had now arrived at our second well, but it had been dry for 
some days. At 9 p.m. we resumed our journey, travelling all 
night, and retracing our steps by the light of a lamp, the safety 
of our horses depending on our pushing forward as rapidly as 
possible. At 5 a.m. of the 27th we gained the first well we had 
dug, and, to our infinite joy and surprise, found a few buckets of 
water in it, which, if not sufficient for our wants, were enough to 
slake the thirst of the animals, and ensure their being able to per- 
form the remaining 36 miles. At 8 a.m. we resumed our journey, 
and, under the Divine favour, gained the creek at 9 a.m. of the 
28th with five of the horses, two having dropped just as we came 
in sight of it. All of them were reduced to great weakness, and 
they had worn their hoofs down to the quick. Arrived at a place 
of safety, we had no difficulty in saving the dropped horses, and 
I felt that a day or two of rest would in some measure restore 
them. 

(i On reflecting over the circumstances in which we were placed, 
and the work I had yet to perform in the examination of the 
country and creek to the eastward ; considering (the thunderstorm 
of the 14th excepted) that not a drop of rain had fallen for nearly 
four months, but that the earth had been subjected to a degree of 
heat enough to reduce all it produced to powder, and under the 
effects of which it was impossible to calculate on the deepest pools 
long retaining any water, I felt I had no time to lose, if I hoped 
yet to secure my retreat to the depot, with one place only in the 
whole distance — 1 18 miles — in which we should find water ; I was 
therefore unable to allow the horses more than one day's rest. On 
the 29th, in the afternoon, I proceeded a few miles up the creek, 
and encamped close to a beautiful sheet of water, with abundance 
of grass for the animals. On the 2nd of November we had traced 
the creek upwards more than 65 miles. The higher we ascended 
the more did the signs of a numerous population increase. Now, 
however, the large gum-trees which formerly adorned its bank 
ceased, and a fine species of Melaleuca succeeded. The channel 
lost the grassy intervals in its bed, and resembled an arm of the 
sea. There was also a peculiar shade in the water, a large sheet 
of which we were approaching, that raised my suspicions, and 
on tasting I found it to be brackish. A belt of weeds ran round 
this water at some little distance from its margin, and between 
this belt and the brink of the water we observed thousands of small 
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fish. It is remarkable that we had not seen any fish in any other 
of the pools, but only in this brackish one, and it immediately 
struck me as corroborative of the westerly drainage of the interior, 
since I could no longer doubt that the creeks we had crossed on 
our first journey were branches of this main one, down which the 
fish must be taken in seasons of flood. 

" On the morning of the 3rd we arrived at a pool, the water of 
which was of so deep a blue that I at once concluded it was salt, 
and so we found it — so salt, indeed, that no animal could live in 
it ; yet the very next pool above this was perfectly fresh. From 
this point the creek gradually fell off; a line of stony elevations 
bounded it to the N., and some stony plains extended south- 
wards ; at about 7 miles the hills receded, and a large grassy plain 
ran up to the N.E., in which the creek split into numerous nar- 
row channels. There were now some low rocky hills distant about 
a mile from the creek ; from these the view to the E.N.E. and N. 
was over an unbroken grassy plain (Macleay Plains); to the 
S. this immense plain was bounded by low dark hills ; but to the 
N.E. and E. the plain bounded the horizon, and we must have 
gazed upon hundreds of thousands of acres of cleared and grassy 
land. On descending from the hill I made for a thick clump of 
gum-trees, under which I expected to find water, and, on near- 
ing them, 'observed a party of natives approaching us. T dis- 
mounted and, with Mr. Stuart, went to meet them. I learned 
from these people that there was no water to the eastward, but 
that they had their camp close to a large pool, under the trees to 
which I was going. One of these men, of whom there were six- 
teen, was full six feet three inches in height, and all were fine 
men. I made the chief some presents, and they very kindly 
showed us the way over the creek. In the distance of 8 miles we 
communicated with five tribes. I felt assured, from my know- 
ledge of the habits of these people, that we had not yet seen the 
principal tribe of the creek ; and, on ascending a sandhill, I found 
that I had not been wrong in my anticipations. Our appearance 
on the top of it was greeted by an almost deafening shout from 
about 400 natives, who were assembled below. On our riding 
down, all clamour ceased, on which I dismounted and walked to 
them, attended by Mr. Stuart. No people could have received 
strangers with more kindness than did these receive us : the fact 
is, we had so completely overrun the interior, that our presence 
was known far and wide. We had, in our excursions, fallen in 
with many straggling parties of natives, and had had frequent op- 
portunities of relieving them when pressed by thirst, and had ever 
treated them with kindness. There was an open frank manner 
about them I had never before noticed in my intercourse with the 
aborigines. They were also the finest race of men I had seen on 
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the continent, several of them standing more than six feet high ; 
and, of sixty-nine who had gathered round me, none were under five 
feet eleven inches. They confirmed the information of there being 
no water in any direction beyond them ; and they gave me to 
understand that all the water was gone to where we had come 
from ; and intimated by signs that the creek rose in the immense 
grassy plain. I found it therefore necessary to turn back at this 
point— lat. 27° 46', long. 14 1° 54'. On the 9th of November we 
reached the place from which we had started on the 28th ultimo, 
but I could not give the animals any respite or rest ; it remained 
to be seen whether I had already delayed too long to have a re- 
treat still open to me. We were now 130 miles from the depot; 
the nearest and only water between us and the camp was in the 
large pool of the first creek — if indeed any still remained in it — 
and on this question depended our safety. 

(i My horses were now so weak that I was obliged to abandon all 
my heavy luggage, stores, and flour ; and I left that creek which 
I had been tracing with such anxious expectations of success, 
doubtful whether I should reach, if I may so call it, s my desert 
home.' 

(l For some time I had felt my strength failing me from both 
paucity and poverty of food, from continued exposure to intense 
heat, from ceaseless fatigue, and from anxiety of mind ; but I 
attributed my debility to these causes, and not to any latent ma- 
lady. We continued our retreat on the 9th, and reached the 
first creek (Strzeleeki Creek), 86 miles from the depot, late in 
the afternoon, having timed our retreat to it too closely. There 
was only just water enough remaining to relieve the thirst of the 
horses on their arrival, in that pool in which, not seven weeks 
before, we had seen the wild- fowls sitting, regardless of our 
approach. We were obliged to make a small trench to drain 
during the night what was left, but it was rather mud than water, 
and quite insufficient. About 9 a.m. of the 10th, so terrific a hot 
wind came on, that I really apprehended fatal consequences to 
our animals. At noon, our now only remaining thermometer 
stood at 125°, and on my placing it in a fork of a tree, protected 
alike from sun and wind, it soon rose to 127°, the height to which 
the instrument was graduated, and ultimately the bulb burst from 
the expansion of the mercury. In consequence of the exhausted 
state of several of the horses, I found it impossible to proceed 
until 5 a.m. of the 12th, when we started for the depot, after 
draining up every possible drop of water, retaining one gallon to 
give to any horse that might fail. At 2 p.m., and again at 8, I 
halted for an hour ; a little before midnight my favourite horse 
dropped, but on relieving him of his load, which I abandoned, 
and giving him some water, he revived, but again fell at 3 o'clock 
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with another of the horses. It then appeared to me that my best 
plan would be to push on with Mr. Stuart, and send a dray from 
the camp with water for the relief of the men, whom I directed to 
move quietly on. We reached the stockade (Fort Grey) at 1 I 
a.m. of the 14th, but found it deserted ; the party had fallen 
back on the old depot, in consequence of the putridity of the 
water. The men came up at midnight with the loss of the horses 
which had given in before I left them. Here we^ were compelled 
to remain four days before the animals could move. I then again 
preceded the men with Mr. Stuart, having 72 miles to ride, pro- 
mising to send a dray with water the moment I reached the camp. 
I rode this distance in excessive pain, and after having been on 
horseback 18J hours, dismounted, feeling very unwell. On the 
following morning I was confined to my mattress unable to move. 
My muscles had contracted and become as rigid as boards, my 
limbs refused their office, and I was laid prostrate. We returned 
from this journey with the loss of three horses only, after an 
absence of five weeks, during which we had ridden more than 
800 miles. 

"Although I had thus providentially reached the depot in safety, 
it was nevertheless a matter of doubt whether the door was still 
open for our return to the Darling. The country was in so 
fearful a state from the continuance of the drought, that the ordi- 
nary course of nature appeared arrested. For a period exceeding 
a twelvemonth, only two days' rain had occurred (excepting the 
thunderstorm), whilst, on the other hand, the heat had been ex- 
cessive, greater, perhaps, than any traveller was ever exposed to 
before. The air occasionally became so rarified, that we had a 
difficulty in breathing, and were obliged to turn our faces from 
the scorching blasts that crossed the burning region in which we 
were, on the almost molten surface of which, any matches acci- 
dentally dropped immediately ignited. There was a distance 
between us and the Darling of 270 miles. On our way up the 
country we had stopped at a creek (Flood Creek), in which there 
was a tolerable supply of water, but from it we were distant 1 18 
miles : between us and that creek there was a smaller one (Burr 
Creek), at 40 miles, in which I hoped there might still be water. 
To that creek I sent Flood two days after my return, but he 
brought back nothing but disappointment ; it had long been dry. 

" We were now aware that there was no water nearer to us than 
118 miles; and even there it was extremely doubtful whether any 
remained. Unable myself to move, at a moment when my exer- 
tions and my example were equally necessary, doubtful whether 
we should not have to pass another summer in this gloomy region, 
it was under such circumstances that Mr. Browne, who attended 
me as medical officer, and whose attention and zeal deserve my 
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warmest commendations, volunteered to proceed to the creek, on 
which our hopes were now centred, to ascertain if water still re- 
mained in it. To consent to his leaving me to run such a risk 
was out of the question, unless I could by some expedient or 
other supply him with water sufficient to ensure his probable 
safety. In this extremity, I directed one of the bullocks to be 
shot, and filling the hide with water, sent it on a dray to the dis- 
tance of 30 miles on our homeward road. I then arranged with 
Mr. Browne that he should take the light cart with one horse, and 
36 gallons of water, a day's journey beyond where the dray might 
stop, and then, quitting the cart, ride to the creek, leaving half 
the water in the cart for his return. None of the horses I had 
brought back could have undertaken this journey, but we fortu- 
nately had left a horse for Mr. Browne's use, which it was deter- 
mined he should now take; and I may truly say, that no men 
ever witnessed the departure of a companion from amongst them 
with greater interest than did we the departure of Mr. Browne on 
this, to us, most important occasion. 

" On the sixth day he returned to us with the joyful news that 
we were just in time, sufficient water was still in the creek to 
supply our wants during a passing visit, but no more ; and what 
there was, he said, was as black as ink. It behoved us, therefore, 
to make all haste ; but to have driven the cattle on without the 
means of relieving them once on the journey in such frightful 
weather was impossible ; I therefore directed three other bullocks 
to be killed, and with their hides we were enabled to leave the 
dep6t with 600 gallons of water, at 7 p.m., of the 9th of Decem- 
ber, not daring to stir during the heat of the day. This remark- 
able retreat occupied eleven days, during six of which we travelled 
both night and day. We reached the Darling on the 20th, 
without the loss of a single sheep, and, under the Divine blessing, 
joined the party sent out to our relief at the junction of the 
Williorara. 

" For seven weeks I was lifted in and out of the light cart ; but 
I thank God that I rallied under the generous diet that had been 
sent to me by my friends, and reached Adelaide on the 19th of 
January, 1846, in comparative health.'' 

Note. — Capt. Shirt's calculations of his longitudes are based upon that of Laidley's 
Ponds (Williorara), as laid down by Major Sir Thomas L. Mitchell. — Ed. 



